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(Blackwood’s Mag.) 
AUTUMNAL MEDITATIONS, 


Amip the stillness of an Autumn eve, 
When, thus, the western sun his latest ray 
Pours with a crimson lustre ; and the clouds, 
Tinged with etherial glory, hang around 
In many-colour’d masses, I delight, 
With meditative step to roam the fields, 
The woodland paths, and pause on rural slopes, 
From which my gaze extends o'er far, wide vales, 
And forests dim, and farms, and cottages, 
From whose low hearths the pale blue smoke ascends. 


Sacred to musing is the Autumn eve, 
And dear to tender thought.. The summer’s pride, 
The gorgeous fields, and flowers of every tinct, 
Have mellow’d, and have wither’d. Silently, 
Across the aspect of terrestrial things, 
The chilling change hath pinion’d its wide flight, 
And all is alter’d : a wild sickliness 
Pervades the face of nature: - Evening’s clouds 
Are duskier ; Morning’s sky less pure : the winds 
More boisterously loud, and even the birds 
Less joyous in their soft-toned, simple songs. 


Scarcely a month hath past, since last I stood 

Amid this scene, then fresh and beautiful ; 

Its long fields waving with luxuriant grain ; 

Its woods in rich variety attired ; 

Its flowers of every hue, and perfume bland.— 
* Now shaven are the plains ; the sickle’s sweep 

Hath levell’d their tall beauty ; heard no more, 

Under the still repose of even-tide, 

The sweet sad warbling of the reaper’s voice, 

(Calling from distance recollected themes 

Of his lone Celtic home, amid the hills,) 

Steals on the wanderer’s ear, as pensively, 

With cheek on hand, o’er moss-grown pale he leans, 

And, in the stillness, seems like a low dirge, 

By Nature breathed in touching melody ! 


The faded woods a sallow livery wear ; 
Each leaf that quivers on the drooping spray, 
Or, with the transient breeze-fit drops adown, 
Speaking, in tones of deepest influence, 
Of the decay - all things, of the pomp 
How passing! and the changes of the earth.— 
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Original Poetry. 


In May, that fence was sprinkled with white flowers 
Of hawthorn over-mantling every bough, 

And hiding the green beauty of the leaves :— 

in June that chesnut shot its blossom’d spires 

Of silver upward, ’mid the foliage dark, 

As if some sylvan deity had hung 

Its dim umbrageousness with votive wreaths ;— 
Over that turbid stream, from dark, moist rocks, 
Descending in wild foam, the willow hangs 

Its drooping boughs, half-leafless : pastoral flowers 
Withering decline their languid heads : the haw, 
Food for the small birds, ‘mid the brumal dearth, 
In redness decorates the yellowing hedge ; 

The orange hipp o’ertops the eglantine ; 

And from the bramble’s lithe, and prickly boughs, 
The wild rasp hangs in juicy ripeness black. 


It is a lone and melancholy scene 

Of sickness, stillness, and forlorn decay ! 
A natural sermon to the heart of man, 
A beautiful memento of the grave !— 
Lo! as] pass, from off the tall scathed ash 
The raven startled, takes to flight, and wings 
Its lonely way to the mid wood ; more deep 
Eve’s shadow fall, till the green hills become 
Blue, and o’ermantled with a hazy tinct. 
The spaniel from my foot starts forth, as if 
Some sound had lured him, and, with fore-paws placed 
On rising turf, he stands : thence, with raised ears, 
Looks forth attentive : from the moors, dim-seen, 
Region of wild thyme, broom, and heather green, 
With wearied pointers twain, the sportsman comes ; 
His gun sloped o’er his shoulder, and his bag 
Heavy with slaughter’d game : On he pursues, 
With laggard step, his journey, travel-worn, 
And weary for the glittering star of home,— 
The blazing hearth, where, o’er his evening meal, 
And cheering cup, of marvels he proclaims, 
Seen on the mountain, and of wondrous feats 
Perform’d ; the covey scatter’d, and the hare 
Shot at far distance, ’mid the wither’d gorse.— 
Over the rutted read the empty wane 
Homeward is driven ; and, at far intervals, 
Towards yon low village, wends the husbandman, 
Slow sauntering by :—With a wild, wailing shriek, 
Heard from above, the white- mew, with slow wing, 
Drops downward to the sea-shore, and is met 
On high, by wild-geese flock, on journey bent 
Far inland, flying wedge-wise, and drawn up 
In regular files, as if for marshall’d war. 
Well it accords, at such a pensive hour, 
When from the southern sky with beauteous beam 
Shines dewy Hesper ; and the far-off hills 
Have sombred all their tints of greenery, 
In solitude to ponder o’er the thoughts 
Of childhood, and of boyhood, and of youth, 
And all the magic of departed years !|— 
To conjure up the bright Elysian dreams 
That hovered round, and cheated the warm heart, 

As in Arabia’s central plains, the sands, 

ike waters gleam, mocking the pilgrim’s eye ;) 
To see again the faces that around 
Life’s path then throng’d, in sunny joyfulness, 
And now are scatter’d o’er the wide round world, 
Or, slumbering in the silence of the grave, 
Are to its murmurs deaf, its praises lost ;— 
Well it accords, then, in a fond review, 
To summon forth the heart’s long-banish’d loves, 
The young affections that decoy’d the soul,— 
Beauty’s warm cheek, and Friendship’s laughing eye : 
In fond review to dwell upon the scenes 
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Original Poetry. 11. 


Where we have been most happy.—In this vale 

We roam'd, when summer holidays set free 

Our steps, long check’d ; wondering at flowers and bloonr, 
The green leaves, and the linnet’s song ; the stream, 

The moss-clad ruin, the long-emptied fosse, 

The abbey’s danky vaults, the ivied graves, 

The blue skies, the deep glen, and pastoral hills,— 
Wondering at everything, and pleased with all. 

Through that copse did we stray, with cautious hands, 
Dividing the thick boughs, and searching keen 

The finches’ mossy nest, with speckled eggs, ‘ 
How beautiful they seem’d ! or callow young, 

Stretching their plumeless necks with frequent chirp :— 
Upon that rocky ledge, adown these banks. 

Where the thick hazels overarch the stream, 

And water-lilies blow, we sought to lure, 

With imitated fly, the darting trout 

From the bright wave, or, tired with lack-success, 

Laid on the sward the rod and wicker creel, 

And sought out some amusement, less austere. 


Nor are the drear looks of the waning months 
Adverse to thought less selfish—the tall pile, 
Whose roof is matted o’er with withering flowers, 
In its stern solitude, proclaims the lapse 
Of years, the wrecks of man, the changes dire, 
Which Time effects, and his dark servant Death ! 
Yea ! all must change ; unceasing, though unseen, 
The enemy is working ; nought can stay 
His progress ; strength is weak, and prayers are vain. 


’Tis not in spring, in summer, in the sun, 
The cloudless sky, and the reposing storm, 
The soul can glean such lessons ; these awake 
Thoughts of light interest, vacant joyfulness, 
Fantastic visions ; but the dim aspect 
Of all earth’s beauties fading,—the hoarse winds, 
The heavy clouds, and the unsheltered fields— 
Calls to their silent home the wandering thoughts ; 
Hushes unruly passion ; quenches pride ; 
And, in a still voice, whispers to the heart, 
‘* Prepare—for thy departure is at hand !” 





(Lond, Mag.) 
LORD WILLIAM, 


A SCOTTISH SONG. 


1. 


Lorn William has leapt from his bonnie brown steed, 
Down among Linclouden broom, 

He’s cast his broad belt, and his broad battle-blade, 
His helmet, and heron plume. 

The red sun was sinking behind the green hill, 
As he walked the wild groves among, 

And there came a fair maiden gathering the flowers, 
And listening the little birds’ song. 


2. 


Her dark curling ringlets were shower’d o'er a neck 
More white than the neck of the swan ; 

The lily she pluck’d grew more proud of her breast 
Than it was of its native lawn. é 

Unadorn’d was her loveliness, save where the dew 
New fallen ’mong her temple locks hung ; 

She look’d up and saw him—then rooted she stood, 
Like a flow’r in a wilderness sprung. 
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““ O give me one kiss, and thy white dewy feet 
I will lace up in silver soled shoon, 

And gold shall thy neck and thy curling locks grace, 
As we stray in the light of the moon ; 

For far have | wander’d o’er ocean and plain, Fe: 
By city, and fountain, and tree ; mo 





But so bonnie a maiden o’er all the wide earth, ge 
Mine eyes never gladden’d to see. Be 
She turn’d her eyes from him, and hung down her head, oe 
8) - 4 


As a rose when it stoops in the dew ; iat 
By the sweep of her arm, and the wave of her hand, Pi 
And her eyes that a darker light threw, 
He knew his true love : through the flow’r beds he sprung, f 
In her ear some soft story to say— 
And the small birds sung loud, and the morning sun shone, 
Ere the kind maiden wish’d him away. 





Lond. Magazine, August. 
THE DICE. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


OR more than one hundred and 
fifty years had the family of 
Schroll been settled at Taubendorf ; 
and generally respected for knowledge 
and refinement of manners superior to 
its station. Its present representative, 
the bailiff Elias Schroll, had in his 
youth attached himself to literature ; 
but later in life, from love to the coun- 
try, he had returned to his native vil- 
lage; and lived there in great credit 
and esteem. 

During this whole period of one 
hundred and fifty years, tradition had 
recorded only one single Schroll as 
having borne a doubtful character : he 
indeed, as many persons affirmed, had 
dealt with the devil. Certain it is that 
there was still preserved in the house a 
scrutoire fixed in the wall—and con- 
taining some mysterious manuscripts 
attributed to him ; andthe date of the 

ear—1630, which was carved upon 
the front, tallied with hisera. The 
key of this scrutoire had been constant- 
ly handed down to the eldest son, 
through five generations—with a sol- 
emn charge to take care that no other 
eye or ear should ever become ac- 
quainted with its contents. Every 


precaution had been taken to guard 
against accidents or oversights: the 
lock was so constructed, that even with 
the right key, it could not be opened 
without special instructions ; and for 


still greater security, the present pro- 


prietor had added a padlock of most 
elaborate workmanship, which presen- 
ted a sufficient obstacle before the main 
lock could be approached. 

In vain did the curiosity of the 
whole family direct itself to this scru- 
toire. Nobody had succeeded in dis- 
covering any part of its contents, ex- 
cept Rudolph, the only son of the bai- 
liff : he had succeeded : at least his 
own belief was, that the old folio, with 
gilt edges, and bound in black velvet, 
which he had one day surprised his 
father anxiously reading, belonged to 
the mysterious scrutoire. For the 
door of the scrutoire, though not open 
was unlocked; and Elias had hastily 
closed the book with great agitation, at 
the same time ordering his son out of 
the room in no very gentle tone. At 
the time of this incident, Rudolph was 
about 12 years of age. 

Since that time the young man had 
sustained two great losses, in the deaths 
of his excellent mother, and a sister 
tenderly beloved. His father also had 
suffered deeply in health and spirits un- 
der these afflictions. Every day he 
grew more fretful and humoursome ; 
and Rudolph, upon his final return 
home from school in his eighteenth 
year, was shocked to find him greatly 
altered in mind as well as in person. 
His flesh had fallen away; and he 
seemed to be consumed by some in- 
ternal strife of thought. It was evi- 
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dently his own opinion that he was 
standing on the edge of the grave: and he 
employed himself unceasingly in arrang- 
ing his affairs, and in making his succes- 
sor acquainted with all such arrange- 
ments as regarded his more peculiar 
interests. One evening, as Rudolph 
came in suddenly from a neighbour’s 
house, and happened to pass the scru- 
toire, he found ghe door wide open, and 
the inside obviously empty. Look- 
ing round, he observed his father stand- 
ing on the hearth close to a great fire, 
in the midst of which was consuming 
the old black book. 

Elias entreated his son earnestly to 
withdraw: but Rudolph could not 
command himself; and he exclaimed 
—‘‘] doubt, I doubt, Sir, that this is 
the book which belongs to the scru- 
toire.” 

His father assented with visible con- 
fusion. 

“ Well, then, allow me to say, that I 
am greatly surprised at your treating 
in this way an heir-loom that for a cen- 
tury and more has always been trans- 
mitted to the eldest son.” 


‘ You are in the right, my son,” 
said the father, affectionately taking 
him by the hand: “ You are partly in 
the right: it is not quite defensible, I 
admit: and I myself have had many 
scruples about the course I have taken. 
Yet still I feel myself glad upon the 
whole that I have destroyed this accur- 
sed book. He, that wrote it, never 
prospered ; all traditions agree in that ; 
—why then leave to one’s descendants 
a miserable legacy of unhallowed mys- 
teries ? 

This excuse, however, did not satis- 
fy Rudolph. He maintained that his 
father had made an aggression upon his 
rights of inheritance; and he argued 
the point so well, that Elias himself 
began to see that his son’s complaint 
was not altogether groundless. The 
whole of the next day they behaved to 
each other—not unkindly, but yet with 
some coolness. At night Elias could 
bear this no longer; and he said, 
“ Dear Rudolph, we have lived long 
together in harmony §nd love ; let us 
not begin to show an altered counte- 
nance to each other during the few days 
that I have yet to live.” 
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Rudolph pressed his father’s offered 
hand with a filial warmth; and the 
latter went on to say—“ I purpose now 
to communicate to you by word of 
mouth the contents of the book which 
I have destroyed: I will do this with 
good faith and without reserve—unless 
you yourself can be persuaded to fore- 
go your own right to such a communi- 
cation.” 

Elias paused—flattering himself, as 
it seemed, that his son would forego 
his right. But inthis he was mista- 
ken: Rudolph was far too eager for 
the disclosure ; and earnestly pressed 
his father to proceed. 

Again Elias hesitated, and threw a 
glance of profound love and pity upon 
his son—a glance that conjured him to 
think better and to waive his claim: 
but, this being at length obviously hope- 
less, he spoke as follows :—“ The book 
relates chiefly to yourself: it points to 
you as to the last of our race. You 
turn pale. Surely, Rudolph, it would 
have been better that you had resolved 
to trouble yourself no farther about it ? 


“* No,” said Rudolph, recovering his 
self-possession, “ No: for it still re- 
mains a question whether this prophe- 
cy be true.” 

‘ It does so, it does, no doubt.” 

* And is this all that the book says 
in regard to me ?” 

* No: it is not all: there is some- 
thing more. But possibly you will 
only laugh when you hear it: for at 
this day no body believes in such 
strange stories. However, be that as 
it may, the book goes on to say plainly 
and positively, that the Evil One 
(Heaven protect us !) will make you an 
offer tending greatly to your worldly 
advantage.” 

Rudolph laughed outright ; and re- 
plied that, judging by the grave exteri- 
or of the book, he had looked to hear 
of more serious contents. 

“ Well, well, my son,” said the old 
man, “I know not that I myself am 
disposed to place much confidence in 
these tales of contracts with the devil. 
But, true or not, we ought not to laugh 
at them. Enough for me that under 
any circumstances I am satisfied you 
have so much natural piety, that you 
would reject all worldly good fortune 
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that could meet you upon unhallowed 
paths. 

Here Elias would have broken off : 
but Rudolph said, “ One thing more I 
wish to know: What is to be the na- 
ture of the good fortune offered to me ? 
And did the book say whether J should 
accept it or not ?” 

*‘ Upon the nature of the good for- 
tune the writer has not explained him- 
self: all that he says—is, that by a dis- 
creet use of it, it is in your power to be- 
come a very great man. Whether 
you will accept it—but God preserve 
thee, my child, from any thought so 
criminal—upon this question there is a 
profound silence. Nay, it seems even 
as if this trader in black arts had at 
that very point been overtaken by 
death: for he had broken off in the 
very middle of a word. The Lord 
have mercy upon his soul !” 


Little as Rudolph’s faith was in the 
possibility of such a proposal, yet he 
was uneasy at his father’s communica- 
tion and visibly disturbed; so that the 
latter said to him---“* Had it not been 
better, Rudolph, that you had left the 
mystery to be buried with me in the 
grave ?” 

Rudolph said “No:” but his rest- 
less eye, and his agitated air, too evi- 
dently approved the accuracy of his 
father’s solicitude. 

The deep impression upon Ru- 
dolph’s mind from this conversation— 
the last he was ever to hold with his 
father—was rendered still deeper by 
the solemn event which followed. 
About the middle of that same night 
he was awakened suddenly by a sum- 
mons to his father’s bedside : his father 
was dying, and earnestly asking for him. 

“’ My son!” he exclaimed with an 
expression of the bitterest anguish ; 
stretched out both his arms in supplica- 
tion towards him; and in the anguish 
of the effort he expired. 

The levity of youthful spirits soon 
dispersed the gloom which at first hung 
over Rudolph’s mind. Surrounded by 
jovial companions at the university 
which he now visited, he found no 
room left in his bosom for sorrow or 
care: and his heaviest affliction was 
the refusal of his guardian at times to 


comply with his too frequent importu- 
nities for money. ‘ 

After a residence of one year at the 
university, some youthful irregularities 
in which Rudolph was concerned sub- 
jected him, jointly with three others, to 
expulsion. Just at that time, the Sev- 
en Years’ War happened to break out : 
two of the party, named Theiler and 
Werl, entered the military service to- 
gether with Rudolph: the last, very 
much against the will of a young wom- 
an to whom he was engaged. Char- 
lotte herself, however, became recon- 
ciled to this arrangement, when she 
saw that her objections availed nothing 
against Rudolph’s resolution, and heard 
her lover describe in the most flatter- 
ing colours his own return to her arms 
in the uniform of an officer: for that 
his distinguished courage must carry 
him in the very first campaign to the 
rank of lieutenant, was as evident to 
his own mind as that he could not pos- 
sibly fall on the field of battle. 

The three friends were fortunate 
enough to be placed in the same com- 
pany. But in the first battle, Werl 
and Theiler were stretched lifeless by 
Rudolph’s side: Werl, by a musket 
ball through his heart, and Theiler by 
a cannon shot which took off his head. 


Soon after this event Rudolph him- 
self returned home: but how? Not, 
as he had fondly anticipated, in the bril- 
liant decorations of a distinguished of- 
ficer ; but as a prisoner in close cus- 
tody : in a transport of youthful anger 
he had been guilty, in company with 
two others, of insubordination and mu- 
tiny. 

The court-martial sentenced them to 
death. The judges, however, were so 
favourably impressed by their good 
conduct whilst under confinement, that 
they would certainly have recommend- 
ed them unconditionally to the royal 
mercy, if it had not been deemed ne- 
cessary tomake an example. Howev- 
er, the sentence was so far mitigated, 
that only one of the three was to be 
shot. And which was he? That point 
was reserved in suspense until the day 
of execution, when it was to be decided 
by the cast of the dice. 

As the fatal day grew near, a tem- 
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pest of passionate grief assailed the 
three prisoners. One of them was ag- 
itated by the tears of his father; the 
second by the sad situation of a sickly 
wife and two children. The third, 
Rodolph, in case the lot fell upon him, 
would be summoned to part not only 
with his life, but also with a young and 
blooming bride, that lay nearer to his 
heart than anything else in the world. 
“Ah!” said he on the evening before 
the day of final decision, “ Ah ! if but 
this once I could secure a lucky throw 
of the dice!” And scarce was the 
wish uttered, when his comrade Werl, 
whom he had seen fall by his side in 
the field of battle, stepped into his cell. 

«« So, brother Schroll, I suppose you 
didn’t much expect to see me ?” 

“¢ No, indeed, did I not—” exclaim- 
ed Rudolph in consternation; for in 
fact, on the next day after the battle, he 
had seen with his own eyes this very 
Werl committed to the grave. 

“ Aye, aye, it’s strange enough, I 
allow : but there are not many such 
surgeons as he is that belongs to our 
regiment: he had me dug up, and 
brought me round again, I'll assure 
you. One would think the man was a 
conjuror. Indeed there are many 
things he can do which I defy agy man 
toexplain; and to say the truth, ’m 
convinced he can execute impossibil- 
ities.” 

“ Well, so let him, for aught that I 
care: all his art will scarcely do me 
any good.”’ 

‘‘Who knows,brother ? who knows? 
The man is in this town at this very 
time; and for old friendship’s sake 
I’ve just spoken to him about you: 
and he has promised me a lucky throw 
of the dice that shall deliver you from 
all danger.” 

“ Ah!” said the dejected Rudolph, 
* but even this would be of little ser- 
vice to me.” 

* Whi, how so ?” asked the other. 

“ How so? why, because—even if 
there were such dice (a matter I very 
much dispute )—yet I could never al- 
low myself to turn aside, by black arts, 
any bad luck designed for myself upon 
the heads of either of my comraces.” 


“ Now this, I suppose, is what you 
call being noble? But excuse me if I 
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think that in such cases one’s first duty 
is to oneself.” 

“ Aye, but just consider; one of 
my comrades has an old father to main- 
tain, the other a sick wife with two 
children.” 

“ Schroll, Schroll, if your young 
bride were to hear you, I fancy she 
wouldn’t think herself much flattered. 
Does poor Charlotte deserve that you 
should not bestow a thought on her and 
her fate? A dear young creature that 
places her whole happiness in you, has 
nearer Claims (J think) upon your con- 
sideration than an old dotard with one 
foot in the grave, or a wife and two 
children that are nothing at all to you. 
Ah! whata deal of good might you 
doin the course of a long life with 
your Charlotte ! So then, you re- 
ally are determined to reject the course 
which I point out to your ‘Take care, 
Schroll! If you disdain my offer, and 
the lot should chance to fall upon you, 
—take care lest the thought of a young 
bride whom you have betrayed, take 
care, I say, lest this thought should add 
to the bitterness of death when you 
come to kneel down on the sand-hill. 
However, I’ve given you advice suffi- 
cient: and have discharged my con- 


science. Look to it yourself: and 
farewell !” 


“ Stay, brother, a word or two ;” 
said Rudolph, who was powerfully im- 
pressed by the last speech, and the pic- 
ture of domestic happiness held up be- 
fore him, which he had often dallied 
with in thought both when alone and 
in company with Charlotte ;—“ stay a 
moment. Undoubtedly, I do not deny 
that I wish for life, if I could receive it 
a gift from heaven : and that is not im- 
possible. Only 1 would not willingly 
have the guilt upon my. conscience of 
being the cause of misery to another. 
However, if the man you speak of can 
tell, I should be glad that you would 
ask him upon which of us three the 
lot of death will fall. Or—stay : 
don’t ask him,” said Rudolph, sighing 
deeply. 

“] have already asked him,” was 
the answer. 

‘“* Ah! have you so? And it is af- 


ter his reply that you come to me with 
this counsel.” 
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The foretaste of death overspread 
the blooming face of Rudolph with a 
livid paleness: thick drops of sweat 
gathered upon his forehead; and the 
other exclaimed with a sneer—“ I’m 
going: youtake too much time for 
consideration, May be you will see 
and recognise me at the place of exe- 
cution : and, if so, I shall have the dice 
with me; and it will not be too late 
even then to give mea sign: but take 
notice I can’t promise to attend.” 


Rudolph raised his forehead from 
the palm of his hand, in which he had 
buried it during the last moments of 
his perturbation, and would have spok- 
en something in reply : but his coun- 
sellor wasalready gone. He felt glad, 
and yet at the same time sorry. ‘The 
more he considered the man and his 
appearance, so much the less seemed 
his resemblance to his friend whom he 
had left buried on the field of battle. 


This friend had been the very soul of 


affectionate cordiality—a temper that 
was altogether wanting to his present 
counsellor. No! the scornful and in- 
sulting tone with which he treated the 
unhappy prisoner, and the unkind 
manner with which he had left him, 
convinced Schroll that he and Werl 
must be two different persons. Just at 
this moment a thought struck him, like 
a blast of lightning, of the black book 
that had perished in the fire and its om- 
inous contents. A lucky cast of the 
dice! Aye; that then was the shape 
in which the tempter had presented 
himself; and heartily glad he felt that 
he had not availed himself of his sug- 
gestions. 

But this temper of mind was speed- 
ily changed by his young bride, who 
hurried in, soon after, sobbing, and 
flung her arms about his neck. He 
told her of the proposal which had 
been made to him; and she was shock- 
ed that he had not immediately accept- 
ed it. 

With a bleeding heart, Rudolph ob- 
jected that so charming and lovely a 
creature could not miss of a happy 
fate, even if he should be forced to 
quit her. But she protested vehe- 
mently that he or nobody should enjoy 
her love. 

The clergyman, who visited the 
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prisoner immediately after her depart- 
ure, restored some composure to his 
mind, which had been altogether ban- 
ished by the presence of his bride. 
‘‘ Blessed are they who die in the 
Lord!” said the grey-haired divine ; 
and with so much earnestness and de- 
votion, that this single speech had the 
happiest effect upon the prisoner’s 
mind. 

On the morning after this night of 
agitation—the morning of the fatal 
day—the three criminals saw each oth- 
er for the first time since their arrest. 
Community of fate, and long separa- 
tion from each other, contributed to 
draw still closer the bond of friendship 
that had been first knit on the field of 
battle. Each of the three testified a 
lively abhorrence for the wretched ne- 
cessity of throwing death to some one 
of his comrades, by any cast of the 
dice which should bring life to himself. 
Dear as their several friends were to 
all, yet at this moment the brotherly 
league, which had been tried and prov- 
ed in the furnace of battle, was trinm- 

hant over all opposing considerations. 
Each would have preferred death him- 
self, rather than escape it at the expense 
of his comrade. 

The worthy clergyman, who pos- 
sessed their entire confidence, found 
them loudly giving utterance to this he- 
roic determination. Shaking his head, 
he pointed their attention to those who 
had claims upon them whilst living, 
and for whom it was their duty to wish 
to live as long as possible. “ Place 
your trust in God!” said he: “ resign 
yourselves to him! He it is that will 
bring about the decision through your 
hands; and think not of ascribing that 
power to yourselves, or to his lifeless 
instruments—the dice. He, without 
whose permission no sparrow falls to 
the ground, and who has numbered 
every hair upon your head—He.it is 
that knows best what is good for you ; 
and he only.” 

The prisoners assented by squeez- 
ing his hand, embraced each other, and 
received the sacrament in the best dis- 
position of mind. After this ceremony 


they breakfasted together, in as resign-'/ 


ed, nay, almost in'as joyous a mood as 
if the gloomy and bloody morning 
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which lay before them were ushering in 
some gladsome festival. 

When, however, the procession was 
marshalled from the outer gate, and 
their beloved friends were admitted to 
utter their last farewells, then again the 
sternness of their courage sank beneath 
the burthen of their melancholy fate. 
“ Rudolph !” whispered amongst the 
rest his despairing bride, “ Rudolph! 
why did you reject the help that was 
offered to you?” He adjured her not 
to add to the bitterness of parting ; and 
she in turn adjured him, a little before 
the word of command was given to 
march—which robbed her of all con- 
sciousness—to make a sign to the stran- 
ger who had volunteered his offer of de- 
liverance, provided he should any where 
observe him in the crowd. 

The streets and the windows were 
lined with spectators. Vainly did 
each of the criminals seek, by accom- 
panying the clergyman in his prayers, 
to shelter himself from the thought, 
that all return, perhaps, was cut off 
from him. The large house of his 
bride’s father reminded Schroll of a 
happiness that was now lost to him for 
ever, if any faith were to be put in the 
words of his yesterday’s monitor ; and 
a very remarkable faintness came over 
him. The clergyman, who was ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of his 
case, and, therefore, guessed the occa- 
sion of his sudden agitation, laid hold 
of his arm—and said, with a powerful 
voice, that he who trusted in God would 
assuredly see all his righteous hopes 
accomplished—in this world, if it were 
God’s pleasure ; but, if not, in a better. 

These were words of comfort: but 
their effect lasted only for a few mo- 
ments. Outside the city gate his 
eyes were met by the sand-hill already 
thrown up—a spectacle which renewed 
his earthly hopes and fears. He threw 
a hurried glance about him: but no 
where could he see his last night’s visi- 
tor. 

Every moment the decision came 
nearer and nearer. It hasbegun. One 
of the three has already shaken the box : 
the die is cast: he has thrown a six. 
This throw was now registered amid the 
solemn silence of the crowd. The by- 
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standers regarded him with silent con- 

tulations in their eyes. For this man 
and Rudolph were the two special ob- 
jects of the general compassion; this 
man, as the husband and father ; Ru- 
dolph, as the youngest and handsomest, 
and because some report had gone 
abroad of his superior education and 
attainments. 

Rudolph was youngest in a double 
sense—youngest in years, and youngest 
in the service: for both reasons he was 
to throw last. It may be supposed, 
therefore, how much all present trem- 
bled for the poor delinquent, when the 
second of his comrades likewise flung a 
six. 

Prostrated in spirit, Rudolph stared 
at the unpropitious die. Then a sec- 
ond time he threw a hurried glance 
around him—and that so full of despair, 
that from horrid sympathy a violent 
shuddering ran through the by-stand- 
ers. ‘ Here is no deliverer,” thought 
Rudolph, “ none to see me, or hear me ! 
And if there were, it is now too late: 
for no change of the die is any longer 
possible.” So saying he seized the fa- 
tal die ; conclusively his hand clutch- 
es it; and before the throw is made he 
feels that the die is broken in two. 

During the universal thrill of aston- 
ishment which succeeded to this strange 
accident, he looked around again. A 
sudden shock, and a sudden joy, fled 
through his countenance. Not far 
from him, in the dress of a pediar, 
stands Theiler without a wound—the 
comrade whose head had been carried 
off on the field of battle by a cannon- 
ball. Rudolph made an under sign to 
him with his eye. For clear as it now 
was to his mind—with whom he was 
dealing, yet, the dreadful trial of the 
moment overpowered his better resolu- 
tions. 

The military commission were in 
some confusion. No provision having 
been thought of against so strange an 
accident, there was no second die at 
hand. They were just on the point of 
despatching a messenger to fetch one, 
when the pedlar presented himself with 
the offer of supplying the loss. The 
new die is examined by the auditor, 
and delivered to the unfortunate Rn- 
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dolph. He throws: the die is lying 
on the drum; and again it is a six ! 
The amazement is universal: nothing 
is decided : the throws must be repeat- 
ed. They are :' and Weber, the hus- 
band of the sick wife—the father of the 
two half-naked children, flings the low- 
est throw. 

Immediately the officer’s voice was 
heard wheeling his men into their posi- 
tion: on the part of Weber there was 
as little delay. ‘The overwhelming in- 
jury to his wife and children inflicted 
by his own act, was too mighty to con- 
template. He shook hands rapidly 
with his two comrades; stept nimbly 
into his place; kneeled down; the 
word of command was heard—** Low- 
er your musquets;” instantly he dropt 
the fatal handkerchief with the gesture 
of one who prays for some incalculable 
blessing: and in the twinkling of an 
eye, sixteen bullets had lightened the 
heart of the poor mutineer from its 
whole immeasurable freight of an- 
guish. 

All the congratulations, with which 
they were welcomed on their return in- 
to the city, fell powerless on Rudolph’s 
ear! Scarcely could even Charlotte’s 
caresses affect with any pleasure the 
man who believed himself to have sac- 
rificed his comrade, through collusion 
with a fiend. 

The importunities of Charlotte pre- 
vailed over all objections which the 
pride of her aged father suggested 
against a son-in-law who had been cap- 
itally convicted. The marriage was 
solemnized: but at the wedding-festi- 
val, amidst the uproar of merriment, 
the parties chiefly concerned were not 
happy ortranquil. In no long time 
the father-in-law died, and by his death 
placed the young couple ina state of 
complete independence. But Char- 
lotte’s fortune, and the remainder of 
what Rudolph had inherited from his 
father, were speedily swallowed up by 
an idle and luxurious mode of living. 
Rudolph now began to ill-use his wife. 
To escape from his own conscience, he 
plunged into all sorts of dissolute cour- 
ses. And very remarkable it was— 
that from manifesting the most violent 
abhorrence for every thing which could 
lead his thoughts to his own fortunate 


cast of the die, he gradually came to 
entertain so uncontrollable a passion 
for playing at dice—that he spent all 
his time in the company of those with 
whom he could turn his passion to ac- 
count. His house had long since passed 
out of his own hands: not a soul could 
be found anywhere to lend him a shil- 
ling. The sickly widow of Weber and 
her two children, whom he had hither- 
to supported, lost their home and means 
of livelihood. And in no long space of 
time the same fate fell upon himself, 
his wife, and his child. 

Too little used to labour to have any 
hope of improving his condition in that 
way, one day he bethought himself that 
the Medical Institute was in the habit 
of purchasing from poor people during 
their life-time, the reversion of their 
bodies. To this establishment he ad- 
dressed himself; and the ravages in his 
personal appearance and health, caus- 
ed by his dissolute life, induced them 
the more readily to lend an ear to his 
proposal. 

But the money thus obtained, which 
had beed designed for the support of 
his wife and _ half-famished children, 
was squandered at the gaming-table. 
As the last dollar vanished, Schroll 
bit one of the dice furiously between 
his teeth. Just then he heard these 
words whispered in his ear—‘ Gently, 
brother, gently: All dice do not split in 
two, like that on the sand-hill.” He 
looked around in agitation: but saw no 
trace of any one who could have utter- 
ed the words. 

With dreadful imprecations on him- 
self and those with whom he had play- 
ed, he flung out of the gaming-house, 
homewards on the road to the wretched 
garret where his wife and children 
were awaiting his return, and his suc- 
cour. But here the poor creatures, tor- 
mented by hunger and cold, pressed up- 
en him so importunately,that he had no 
way to deliver himself from misery but 
by flying from the spectacle. But 
whither could he’go thus late at night, 
when his utter poverty was known in 
every ale-house? Roaming he knew 
not whither, he found himself at length, 
in the churchyard. The moon was 
shining solemnly upon the quiet grave- 
stones, though obscured at intervals by 


























piles of stormy clouds. Rudolph shud- 
dered at nothing but himself and his 
own existence. He strode with bursts 
of laughter over the dwellings of the 
departed ; and entered a vault which 
gave him shelter from the icy blasts of 
wind which now began to bluster more 
loudly than before. ‘The moon threw 
her rays into the vault full upon the 
golden legend inscribed in the wall— 

‘* Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord!” Schroll took up a spade that 
was sticking in the ground, and struck 
with it furiously against the gilt letters 
on the wall: but they seemed indes- 
tructible; and he was going to assault 
them with a mattock, when suddenly a 
hand touched him on the shoulder, and 
said, * Gently, comrade : thy pains are 
all thrown away.” Schroll uttered a 
loud exclamation of terror: for in these 
words, he heard the voice of Weber, 
and, on turning round, recognised his 
whole person. 

“‘ What would’st thou have?” ask- 
ed Rudolph,— What art thou come 
for? ”—* To comfort thee,” replied 
the figure, which now suddenly assum- 
ed the form and voice of the pedlar to 
whom Schroll was indebted for the for- 
tunate die. ‘ Thou hast forgotten me: 
and thence it is that thou art fallen into 
misfortune. Look up and acknowl- 
edge thy friend in need that comes only 
to make thee happy again.” 

“If that be thy purpose, wherefore 
is it that thou wearest a shape before 
which, of all others that have been on 
earth, | have most reason to shudder ?” 

“ ‘The reason is—because I must not 
allow to any man my help or my con- 
verse on too easy terms. Before ever 
my die was allowed to turn thy fate, 
I was compelled to give thee certain 
intimations from which thou knewest 
with whom it was that thou wert deal- 
ing.” 

“ With whom then was it that I was 
dealing ¢” cried Schroll, staring with 
his eyes wide open, and his hair stand- 
ing erect. 

_“ Thou knewest, comrade, at that 
time—thou knowest at this moment,” 
said the pedlar, laughing, and tapping 
him on the shoulder.“ But what is it 
that thou desirest ?” 

Schroll struggled internally ; — but, 
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overcome by his desolate condition, he 
said immediately—“ Dice: 1 would 
have dice that should win whenever I 
wish.” 


“ Very well: bnt first of all, stand 


.out of the blaze of th's golden writing 


on the wall: it is a writing that has 
nothing to do with thee. Here are 
dice: never allow them to go out of 
thy own possession: for that might 
bring thee to great trouble. When 
thou needest me, light a fire at the last 
stroke of the midnight hour ; throw in 
my dice and withloud laughter. They 
will crack once or twice, and then split. 
At that moment catch at them in the 
flames : but let not the moment slip, or 
thou art lost. And let notthy courage 
be daunted by the sights that I cannot 
but send before me whensoever I ap- 
pear. Lastly, avoid choosing any holy 
day for this work; and beware of the 
priest’s benediction. Here, take the 
dice.” 

Schroll caught at the dice with one 
hand, whilst with the other he covered 
his eyes. When he next looked up, he 
was standing alone. 

He now quitted the burying ground 
to return as hastily as possible to the 
gaming house, where the light of can- 
dles were still visible. But it was with 
the greatest difficulty that he obtained 
money enough from a “ friend,” to en- 
able him to make the lowest stake 
which the rules allowed. He found it 
a much easier task to persuade the 
company to use the dice which he had 
brought with him. They saw in this 
nothing but a very common supersti- 
tion—and no possibility of any impos- 
ture, as they and he should naturally 
have benefited alike by the good luck 
supposed to accompany the dice. But 
the nature of the charm was—that only 
the possesor of the dice enjoyed their 
supernatural powers ; and hence it was, 
that towards morning, Schroll reeled 
home, intoxicated with wine and pleas- 
ure, and laden with the money of all 
present, to the garret where his family 
were lying, half frozen, and famished. 

Their outward condition was imme- 
diately improved. ‘The money, which 
Schroll had worn, was sufficient not 
only for their immediate and many 
pressing wants : it was enough also to 
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pay for a front apartment, and to leave 
a sum sufficient for a very considerable 
stake. 

With this sum, and in better attire, 
Rudolph repaired to a gaming-house of 
more fashionable resort—and came 
home in the evening laden with gold. 

He now opened a gaming establish- 
ment himself; and so much did his 
family improve in external appearances 
within a very few weeks, that the police 
began to keep a watchful eye over him. 

This induced him to quit the city, 
and to change his residence continually 
All the different baths of Germany he 
resorted to beyond other towns : but 
though his dice perseveringly maintain- 
ed their luck, yet he never accumulated 
any money. | Every thing was squan- 
dered upon the dissipated life which 
he and his family pursued. 

At length at the baths of the 
matter began to take an unfortunate 
turn. <A violent passion for a beauti- 
ful young lady whom Rudolph had at- 
tached himself to in vain at balls, con- 
certs, and even at church, suddenly 
bereft him of all sense and discretion. 
One night, when Schroll (who now 
styled himself Captain Van Schroll- 
shausen) was anticipating a master- 
stroke from his dice, probably for the 
purpose of winning the lady by the 
display of overflowing wealth and 
splendour,—suddeuly they lost their 
virtue, and failed him without warning. 
Hitherto they had lost only when he 
willed them to lose: but, on this occa- 
sion, they failed at so critical a moment, 
as to lose him not only all his own mon- 
ey, but a good deal beside that he had 
borrowed. 

Foaming with rage, he came home. 
He asked furiously after his wife: she 
was from home. He examined the 
dice attentively ; and it appeared to 
him that they were not his own. A 
powerful suspicion seized upon him. 
Madame Von Schrollshausen had her 
own gaming circle as well as himself. 
Without betraying its origin, he had oc- 
casionally given her a few specimens 
of the privilege attached to his dice: 
and she had pressed him earnestly to 
allow her the use of them for a single 
evening. It was true he never parted 
with them even on going to bed : but it 





was possible that they might have been 
changed whilst he was sleeping. The 
more he brooded upon this suspicion, 
the more it strengthened: from being 
barely possible, it became probable : 
from a probability it ripened into a cer- 
tainty ; and this certainty received the 
fullest confirmation at this moment 
when she returned home in the gayest 
temper, and announced to him that she 
had been this night overwhelmed with 
good luck; in proof of which, she 
poured out upon the table a considera- 
ble sum in gold coin. ‘ And now,” 
she added laughingly, “ I care no lon- 
ger for your dice ; nay, to tell you the 
truth, I would not exchange my own 
for them.” 

Rudolph, now confirmed in his sus- 
picions, demanded the dice—as his 
property that had been purloined from 
him. She laughed and refused. He 
insisted with more vehemence ;_ she 
retorted with warmth: both parties 
were irritated : and, at length, in the 
extremity of his warmth, Rudolph 
snatched up a knife and stabbed her ; 
the knife pierced her heart : she utter- 
ed a single sob—was convulsed for a 
moment—and expired. ‘“ Cursed ac- 
cident !” he exclaimed, when it clearly 
appeared, on examination, that the dice 
which she had in her purse were not 
those which he suspected himself to 
have lost. 

No eye but Rudolph’s had witnessed 
the murder : the child had slept on un- 
disturbed : but circumstances betrayed 
it to the knowledge of the landlord ; 
and, in the morning, he was preparing 
to make it public. By great offers, 
however, Rudolph succeeded in pur- 
chasing the man’s silence: he engaged 
in substance to make over to the land- 
lord a large sum of money, and to mar- 
ry his daughter, with whom he had long 
pursued a clandestine intrigue. Agree- 
ably to this arrangement, it was pub- 
lickly notified that Madame Von 
Schrollshausen had destroyed herself 
under a sudden attack of hypocondria- 
sis, to which she had been long subject. 
Some there were undoubtedly who 
chose to be sceptics on this matter : 
but nobody had an interest sufficiently 
deep in the murdered person to prompt 
him to a legal inquiry. 




















A fact, which at this time gave Ru- 
dolph far more disturbance of mind 
than the murder of his once beloved 
wife, was—the full confirmation, upon 
repeated experience, that his dice had 
forfeited their power. For hehad now 
been a loser for two days running to so 
great an extent, that he was obliged to 
abscond on a misty night. His child, 
towards whom his affection increased 
daily, he was under the necessity of 
leaving with his host as a pledge for his 
return and fulfilment of his promises. 
He would not have absconded, if it had 
been in his power to summon his dark 
counsellor forthwith: but on account 
of the great festival of Pentecost, 
which fell on the very next day, this 
summons was necessarily delayed for a 
short time. By staying he would have 
reduced himself to the necessity of in- 
venting various pretexts for delay, in 
order to keep up his character with his 
creditors: whereas, when he returned 
with a sum of money sufficient to meet 
his debts, all suspicions would be silenc- 
ed at once. 

In the metropolis of an adjacent 
territory, to which he resorted so often, 
that he kept lodgings there constantly, 
he passed Whitsunday with impatience 
—and resolved on the succeeding night 
to summon and converse with his coun- 
sellor. Impatient, however, as he was 
of any delay, he did not on that ac- 
count, feel the less anxiety as the hour 
of midnight approached. Though he 
was quite alone in his apartments, and 
had left his servant behind at the baths, 
—yet long before midnight he fancied 
that he heard footsteps and whisperings 
round him. The purpose he was med- 
itating, that he had regarded till now as 
a matter of indifference, now displayed 
itself in its whole monstrous shape. 
Moreover, he remembered that his 
wicked counsellor had himself thought 
it necessary to exhort him to courage, 
which at present he felt greatly shaken. 
H{owever, he had no choice. As he 
was enjoined therefore, with the last 
stroke of twelve he set on fire the wood 
which lay ready split upon the hearth, 
and threw the dice into the flames, 
with a loud laughter that echoed fright- 
fully from the empty hall and stair-ca- 
ses. Confused, and half-stifled by the 
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smoke which accompanied the roaring 
flames, he stood still for a few minutes, 
when suddenly all the surrounding ob- 
jects seemed changed, and he found 
himself transported to his father’s house. 
His father was lying on his death-bed 
just as he had actually beheld him. 
He had upon his lips the very same ex- 
ression of supplication and anguish 
with which he had at that time striven 
to address him. Once again he stretch- 
ed out his arms in love and pity to his 
son ; and once again he seemed to ex- 
ire in the act. 

Schroll was agitated by the picture, 
which called up and re-animated in his 
memory, with the power of a mighty 
tormentor, all his honourable plans and 
prospects from that innocent period of 
his life. At this moment the dice 
cracked for the first time; and Schroll 
turned his face towards the flames. A 
second time the smoke stifled the light 
in order to reveal a second picture. He 
saw himself on the day before the 
scene of the sand hill sitting in his dun- 
geon. ‘The clergyman was with him. 
From the expression of his counten- 
ance he appeared to be just saying— 
“‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord.” Rudolph thought of the dis- 
position in which he then was—of the 
hopes which the clergyman had raised 
in him—and of the feeling which he 
then had that he was still worthy to be 
re-united to his father, or had become 
worthy by bitter penitence. The next 
fracture of the die disturbed the scene 
—but to substitute one that was not at 
all more consolatory. For now appear- 
ed a den of thieves, in which the un- 
happy widow of Weber was cursing her 
children, who—left without support, 
without counsel, without protection, 
had taken to evil courses. In the back 
ground stood the bleeding father of 
these ruined children, one hand stretch- 
ed out towards Schroll with a menacing 
gesture, and the other lifted towards 
heaven with a record of impeachment 
against him. 

At the third splitting of the dice, out 
of the bosom of the smoke arose the 
figure of his murdered wife, who seem- 
ed to chase him from one corner of the 
room to another, until at length she 
came and took a seat at the fire-place ; 
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by the side of which, as Rudolph now 
observed with horror, his buried father, 
and the unhappy Weber, had stretched 
themselves ; and they carried on to- 
gether a low and noiseless whispering 
and moaning that agitated him with a 
mysterious horror. 

After long and hideous visions, Ru- 
dolph beheld the flames grow weaker 
and weaker. He approached. 

The figures that stood round about 
held up their hands in a threatening at- 
titude. A moment later, and the time 
was gone forever ; and Rudolph, as his 
false friend had asserted, was a lost 
man. With the courage of despair he 
plunged through the midst of the 
threatening figures, and snatched at the 
glowing dice—which were no sooner 
touched than they split asunder, with a 
dreadful sound, before which the appa- 
ritions vanished in a body. 

The evil counsellor appeured on this 
occasion in the dress of a grave-digger, 
and asked with a snorting sound— 
“© What wouldst thou from me ?” 

*¢ [T would remind you of your prom- 
ise,” answered Schroll, stepping back 
with awe : “ your dice have lost their 
power.” 

“ Through whose fault ?” 

Rudolph was silent, and covered his 
eyes from the withering glances of the 
fiendish being who was gazing upon 
him. 

“ Thy foolish desires led thee in 
chase of the beautiful maiden into the 
church : my words were forgotten ; and 
the benediction, against which | warn- 


ed thee, disarmed the dice of their pow- 


er. In future, observe my directions 
better.” 

So saying, he vanished ; and Schroll 
found three new dice upon the hearth. 

After such scenes, sleep was not to 
be thought of ; and Rudolph resolved, 
if possible, to make trial of his dice this 
very night. ‘The ball at the hotel over 
the way, to which he had been invited, 
and from which the steps of the waltz- 
ers were still audible, appeared to pre- 
sent a fair opportunity. Thither he 


repaired ; but not without some anxie- 
ty, lest some of the noises in his own 
lodgings should have reached the houses 
over the way. He was happy to find 


this fear unfounded. Every thing ap- 
peared as if calculated only for zs sen- 
ses : for when he inquired with assumed 
carelessness what great explosion that 
was which occurred about midnight, 
nobody acknowledged to having heard 
it. 

The dice also, he was happy to find, 
answered his expectations. He found 
a company engaged at play: and by 
the break of day he had met with so 
much luck, that he was immediately 
able to travel back to the baths, and to 
redeem his child, and his word of honor. 

In the baths he now made as many 
new acquaintances as the losses were 
important which he had lately sustain- 
ed. He was reputed one of the weal- 
thiest cavaliers in the place ; and ma- 
ny who had designs upon him in con- 
sequence of his reputed wealth, wil- 
lingly lost money to him to favour their 
own schemes : so that ina single month 
he gained sums which would have es- 
tablished him asa man of fortune. Un- 
der countenance of this repute, and as a 
widower, no doubt he might have made 
successful advances to the young lady 
whom he had formerly pursued : for 
her father had an exclusive regard to 
property ; and would have overlooked 
morals and respectability of that sort 
in any candidate for his daughter’s 
hand. But with the largest offers of 
money, he could not purchase his free- 
dom from the contract made with his 
landlord’s daughter—a woman of very 
disreputable character. In fact, six 
months after the death of his first wife, 
he was married to her. 

By the unlimited profusion of money 
with which his second wife sought to 
wash out the stains upon her honour, 
Rudolph’s new raised property was as 
speedily squandered. ‘To part from 
her was one of the wishes which lay 
nearest his heart ; he had however nev- 
er ventured to express it a second time 
before his father-in-law : for on the sin- 
gle occasion when he had hinted at 
such an intention, that person had im- 
mediately broken out into the most 
dreadful threats. The murder of his 
first wife was the chain which bound 
him to his second. The boy, whom 
his first wife had left him, closely as he 











resembled her in features and in the 
bad traits of her character, was his only 
comfort—if indeed his gloomy and per- 
turbed mind would allow him at any 
time to taste of comfort. 

To preserve this boy from the evil 
influences of the many bad examples 
about him, he had already made an 
agreement with a man of distinguished 
abilities, who was to have superintend- 
ed his education in his own family. 
But all was frustrated. Madame Von 
Schrollshausen, whose love of pomp 
and display led her eagerly to catch at 
every pretext for creating a féte, had 
invited a party on the evening before 
the young boy’s intended departure. 
The time which was not occupied in 
the eating-room, was spent at the gam- 
ing-table, and dedicated to the dice, of 
whose extraordinary powers the owner 
was at this time availing himself with 
more zeal than usual—having just in- 
vested all his disposable money in the 
purchase of a landed estate. One of 
the guests having lost very considera- 
ble sums in an uninterrupted train of 
ill-luck, threw the dice, in his vexation, 
with such force-upon the table, that one 
of them fell down. The attendants 
searched for it upon the floor ; and the 
child also crept about in quest of it ;— 
not finding it, he rose ; and in rising, 
stepped upon it, lost his balance, and 
fell with such violence against the edge 
of the stove—that he died in a few 
hours of the injury inflicted on the 
head. 

This accident made the most power- 
ful impression upon the father. [Ele 
recapitulated the whole of his life from 
the first trial he had made of the dice. 
From them had risen all of his misfor- 
tunes. In what way could he liberate 
himself from their accursed influence ? 
—Revolving this point, and in the 
deepest distress of mind, Schroll wan- 
dered out towards nightfall and strolled 
through the town. Coming to a solita- 
ry bridge in the outskirts, he looked 
down from the battlements upon the 
gloomy depths of the waters below, 
which seemed to regard him with looks 
of sympathy and strong fascination. 
* So be it then !” he exclaimed, and 
sprang over the railing. But, instead 
of finding his grave in the waters, he 
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felt himself below seized powerfully by 
the grasp of a man—whom from his 
scornful laugh, he recognised as his 
evil counsellor. ‘lhe man bore him to. 
the shore, and said—“ No, no, my good 
friend : he that once enters into a league 
with me—him I shall deliver from 
death even in his own despite.” 

Half crazy with despair, the next 
morning Schroll crept out of the town 
with a loaded pistol. Spring was 
abroad—spring flowers, spring breezes, 
and nightingales :* they were all 
abroad, but not for him, or his delight. 
A crowd of itinerant tradesmen passed 
him, who were on their road to a neigh- 
bouring fair. One of them, observing 
his dejected countenance with pity, at- 
tached himself to his side, and asked 
him in a tone of sympathy what was 
the matter. Two others of the passers- 
by Schroll heard distinctly saying— 
“ Faith, I should not like for my part 
to walk alone with such an ill-looking 
fellow.” He darted a furious glance at 
the men, separated from his pitying 
companion with a fervent pressure of 
his hand, and struck off into a solitary 
track for the forest. In the first retired 
spot, he fired the pistol: and behold! 
the man who had spoken to him with 
so much kindness lies stretched in his 
blood, and he himself is without a 
wound. At this moment, while staring 
half-unconsciously at the face of the 
murdered man, he feels himself seized 
from behind. Already he seems to- 
himself in the hands of the public exe- 
cutioner. ‘Turning round, however, 
he hardly knows whether to feel pleas- 
ure or pain on seeing his evil suggester 
in the dress of a grave-digger, “ if you 
cannot be content to wait for death un- 
til I send it, I must be forced to end 
with dragging you to that from which 
I began by saving you—a public exe- 
cution. But think not thus, or by any 
other way, to escape me. After death 
thou wilt assuredly be mine again.” 

“ Who, then,” said the unhappy 
man, “ whois the murderer of the poor 
traveller ? ” 





* It may be necessary to inform some 
readers, who have never lived far enough 
to the south to have any- personal knowledge 
of the nightingale, that this bird sings in the 
day-time as well as the night. 
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“ Who? why, who but yourself? 
was it not yourself that fired the pis- 
tol ?” 

“ Aye, but at my own head.” 

The fiend laughed in a way that 
made Schroll’s flesh creep on his bones. 
“ Understand this, friend, that he 
whose fate | hold in my hands cannot 
anticipate it by hisown act. For the 
present, be gone, if you would escape 
To oblige you once more, 
I shall throw a veil over this murder.” 

Thereupon the grave-digger set 
about making a grave for the corpse, 
whilst Schroll wandered away—more 
for the sake of escaping the hideous 
presence in which he stood, than with 
any view to his own security from pun- 
ishment. 

Seeing by accident a prisoner under 
arrest at the guard-house, Schroll’s 
thoughts reverted to his own confine- 
ment. “ How happy,” said he, “ for 
me and for Charlotte—had I then refus- 
ed to purchase life on such terms, and 
had better laid to heart the counsel of 
my good spiritual adviser ! ”—Upon 
this a sudden thought struck him—that 
he would go and find out the old clergy- 
man, and would unfold to him his 
wretched history and situation. He 
told his wife that some private affairs 
required his attendance for a few days 
at the town of ———. But, say what 
he would, he could not prevail on her 
to desist from accompanying him. 


On the journey his chief anxiety 
was—lest the clergyman, who was al- 
ready advanced in years, at the memo- 
rable scene of the sand-hill, might now 
be dead. But at the very entrance of 
the town he saw him walking in the 
street, and immediately felt himself 
more composed in mind than he had 
done for years. The venerable ap- 
pearance of the old man confirmed him 
still more iu his resolution of making a 
full disclosure to him of his whole past 
life : one only transaction, the murder 
of his first wife, he thought himself jus- 
tified in concealing ; since, with all his 
penitence for it, that act was now be- 
yond the possibility of reparation. 

For a long time the pious clergyman 
refused all belief to Schroll’s narrative ; 
but being at length convinced that he 
had a wonnded spirit to deal with, and 


not a disordered intellect, he exerted 
himself to present all those views of 
religious consolation which his philan- 
thropic character and his long experi- 
enee suggested to him as likely to be 
effectual. Eight days’ conversation 
with the clergyman restored Schroll to 
the hopes of a less miserable future. 
But the good man admonished him at 
parting to put away from himself what- 
soever could in any way tend to sup- 
port his unhallowed connexion. 

In this direction Schroll was aware 
that the dice were included : and he re- 
solved firmly that his first measure on 
returning home should be to bury in an 
inaccessible place these accursed imple- 


ments that could not but bring mischief _ 


to every possessor. On entering the 
inn, he was met by his wife, who was 
in the highest spirits, and laughing pro- 
fusely. He inquired the cause. “ No,” 
said she: “* you refused to communicate 
your motive for coming hither, and the 
nature of your business for the last 
week : J too shall have my mysteries. 
As to your leaving me in solitude at an 
inn, that is a sort of courtesy which 
marriage naturally brings with it: but 
that you should have travelled hither 
for no other purpose than that of trifling 
away your time in the company of an 
old tedious parson, that (you willallow 
me tosay) is a caprice which seems 
scarcely worth the money it will cost.’’ 

“ Who then has told you that I have 
passed my time with an old parson ?” 
said the astonished Schroll. 


“ Who told me? Why, just let me 
know what your business was with the 
parson, and [’ll let you know in turn 
who it was that told me. So much I 
will assure you, however, now—that 
the cavalier, who was my informant, is 
a thousand times handsomer, and a 
more interesting companion, than an 
old dotard who is standing to the edge 
of the grave.” 


All the efforts of Madame Von 
Schrollshausen to irritate the curiosity 
of her husband proved ineffectual to 
draw from him his secret. The next 
day on their return homewards she re- 
peated her attempts. But he parried 
them all with firmness. A more se- 
vere trial to his firmness was prepared 
for him in the heavy bills which his 
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wife presented to him on his reaching 
home. Her expenses in clothes and in 
jewels had been so profuse, that no ex- 
pedient remained to Schroll but that of 
selling without delay the landed estate 
he had so lately purchased. A decla- 
ration to this effect was very ill receiv- 
ed by his wife. Sell the estate ?” 
said she: “ what, sell the sole resource 
I shall have to rely on when you are 
dead? And for what reason, I should 
be glad to know; when a very little of 
the customary luck of your dice will 
enable you to pay off these trifles? 
And whether the bills be paid to-day or 
to-morrow—cannot be of any very 
great importance.” Upon this, Schroll 
declared with firmness that he never 
meant to play again. ‘Not play 
again!” exclaimed his wife, “ pooh ! 
pooh! you make me blush for you ! 
So then, I suppose it’s all true, as was 
said, that scruples of conscience drove 
you to the old rusty parson; and that 
he enjoined as a penance that you 
should abstain from gaming? [ was 
told as much: but I refused to believe 
it; for in your circumstances the thin 
seemed too senseless and irrational.” 

“© My dear girl,” said Schroll, “ con- 
sider—” 

** Consider! what’s the use of con- 
sidering : what is there to consider 
about ’” interrupted Madame Von 
Schrollshausen : and, recollecting the 
gay cavalier whom she had met at the 
inn, she now for the first time proposed 
a separation herself. “Very well,” said 
her husband, “ I am content.” “ So 
am I,” said his father-in-law, who jein- 
ed them at that moment. “ But take 
notice that first of all I must have paid 
over to me an adequate sum of money 
for the creditable support of my daugh- 
ter: else——” 

Here he took Schroll aside ; and the 
old threat of revealing the murder so 
utterly disheartened him, that at length 
in despair he consented to his terms. 

Once more, therefore, the dice were 
to be tried ; but only for the purpose 
of accomplishing the separation : that 
over, Schroll resolved to seek a liveli- 
hood in any other way, even if it were 
as a day labourer. The stipulated sum 
was at length all collected within a few 
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hundred dollars : and Schroll was al- 
ready looking out for some old disused 
well into which he might throw the 
dice and then have it filled up: for 
even a river seemed to him a_hiding- 
place not sufficiently secure for such 
instruments of misery. 

Remarkable it was on the very 
night, when the last arrears were to be 
obtained of his father-in-law’s demand, 
—a night which Schroll had anticipa- 
ted with so much bitter anxiety,—that 
he became unusually gloomy and de- 
jected. He was particularly disturbed 
by the countenance ofa stranger, who 
for several days running had lost con- 
siderable sums. ‘The man called him- 
self Stutz; but he had a most striking 
resemblance to his old comrade, Weber, 
who had been shot at the Sand-hill; 
and differed indeed in nothing but in 
the advantage of blooming youth. 
Scarce had he leisure to recover from 
the shock which this spectacle occasion- 
ed, when a second occurred. About 
midnight another man, whom nobody 
knew, came up to the gaming-table— 
and interrupted the play by recounting 
an event which he represented as hav- 
ing just happened. A certain man, he 
said, had made a covenant with some 
person or other, that they call the Evil 
One—or what is it you call him? and 
by means of this covenant he had ob- 
tained a steady run of good luck at play. 
“ Well, Sir” (he went on), “and 
would you believe it, the other day he 
began to repent of this covenant: my 
gentleman wasted to rat, he wanted to 
rat, Sir. Only first of all, he resolved 
privately to make up a certain sum of 
money. Ah! the poor idiot! he little 
knew whom he had to deal with : the 
Evil One, as they choose to call him, 
was not a man tolet himself be swind- 
led in that manner. No, no, my good 
friend. Isaw—I mean the Evil One 
saw—what was going on betimes; and 
he secured the swindler just as he fan- 
cied himself on the point of pocketing 
the last arrears of the sum wanted.” 


The company began to laugh so 
loudly at this pleasant fiction as they 
conceived it,that Madame Von Schroll- 
shausen was attracted from the adjoin- 
ing room. The story was repeated to 
her: and she was the more delighted 
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with it, because in the relater she recog- 
nized the gay cavalier whom she had 
met at the inn. Every body laughed 
again excepting two persons—Stutzand 
Schroll. ‘The first had again lost all 
the money in his purse ; and the second 
was so confounded by the story, that 
he could not forbear staring with fixed 
eyes on the stranger, who stood over 
against him. His consternation in- 
creased when he perceived that the 
stranger's countenance seemed to alter 
at every moment; and that nothing 
remained unchanged in it, except the 
cold expression of inhuman scorn, 
with which he perseveringly regarded 
himself. 

At length he could endure this no 
longer: and he remarked, therefore, 
upon Stutz’s again losing a bet, that it 
was now too late; that Mr. Stutz was 
too much ina run of bad luck; and 
that on these accounts he would defer 
the further pursuit of their play until 
another day. And, thereupon, he put 
the dice into his pocket. 

“‘ Stop!” said the strange cavalier ; 
and the voice froze Schroll with hor- 
ror ; for he knew too well to whom that 
dreadiul tone, and those fiery eyes, be- 
longed. 

* Stop!” he said again: “ produce 
your dice!” And tremblingly Schroll 
threw them upon the table. 

“Ah! I thought as much,” said the 
stranger: “they are loaded dice !”” So 
saying, he called for a hammer, and 
struck one of them in two. “ See!” 
said he to Stutz, holdingut to him the 
broken dice, which in fact seemed 
loaded with lead. “ Stop, vile impos- 
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tor!” exclaimed the young man, as 
Schroll was preparing to quit the room 
in the greatest confusion ; and he threw 
the dice at him, one of which lodged in 
his right eye. The tumult increased ; 
the police came in; and Stutz was ap- 
prehended, as Schroll’s wound assum- 
ed a very dangerous appearance. 

Next day Schroll was in a violent 
fever. He asked repeatedly for Stutz. 
But Stutz had been committed to close 
confinement; it having been found 
that he had travelled with false passes. 
He now confessed that he was one of 
the sons of the mutineer Weber ; that 
his sickly mother had died soon after 
his father’s execution ; and that himself 
and his brother, left without the control 
of guardians, and without support, had 
taken to bad courses, 

On hearing this report, Schroll rap- 
idly worsened ; and he unfolded to a 
young clergyman his whole unfortunate 
history. About midnight, he sent 
again in great haste for the clergyman. 
Hecame. But at sight of him Schroll 
stretched odthis hands in extremity of 
horror, and waved him away from his 
presence ; but before his signals were 
complied with, the wretched man had 
expired in convulsions. 

From his horror at the sight of the 
young clergyman, and from the aston- 
ishment of the clergyman himself, on 
arriving and hearing that he bad alrea- 
dy been seen in the sick-room, it was 
inferred that his figure had been assum- 
ed for fiendish purposes. The dice and 
the strange cavalier disappeared at the 
same time with their wretched victim ; 
and were seen no more. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF SAILORS.* 


‘(Literary Gazette.) 


NHIS is a Sailor’s tribute to the no- 
ble profession in which he is em- 
barked, and cannot fail, we think, to 
be acceptable not only to the British 
Nayy, but to the British Nation. Lieut. 
Marshall appears to have had access 
to the best sources of information, and 
to have employed much diligence in 
availing himself of the opportunities af- 
forded him ; and the result is a work of 
personal, general, biographical, histori- 


cal, military, and miscellaneous kind, 
in which we have found a good deal to 
amuse our mind and gratify our curiosity. 

Avoiding, as much as our memory 
allows, the matter he has condensed 
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from preceding and contemporary wri- 
ters, we shall endeavour to convey to 
the public an idea of these volumes, by 
referring to some of the original state- 
ments and anecdotes which the gallant 
Lieutenant has produced. 

Commencing with H. R. H. the 
Duke of Clarence, the publication be- 
fore us contains the biographies of 
above two hundred admirals, either 
now alive, or very recently deceased. 
Accounts of the great general actions 
are given in the memoirs of the senior 
surviving officers who bore a part in 
them ; as, for instance, the battle be- 
tween Rodney and De Grasse is relat- 
ed in the memoir of Admiral Williams 
(now Freeman) the senior admiral of 
the red. A similar arrangement is 
made with respect to minor combats ; 
the different mutinies, &c. ; and in this 
way the author manages to avoid the 
repetitions into which he must other- 
wise have been led by giving details of 
their share in the actions in every par- 
ticular biography. Lieut. M. indeed, 
has performed throughout more than 
his title-page promised, for he has often 
given us short genealogies, notices of 
works published by such of his charac- 
ters as have been guilty of that offence, 
and personal and private intelligence 
respecting: them, adding much to the 
pleasure with which we peruse the ac- 
counts of their public services and ex- 
ploits. From all these items the fol- 
lowing view of, or rather cento from, 
the Royal and Naval Biography is se- 
lected. | 

In the life of Lord St. Vincent, it is 
stated that his lordship was the projec- 
tor of the Breakwater at Plymouth, a 
fact which we imagine is not generally 
known. 


Lord Gambier is described as being 
greatly skilled in naval architecture, 
and as having rendered an essential ser- 
vice to the Navy by compiling a code 
of signals, “ no regular one, authorized 
by the Admiralty, having been esta- 
blished since the very imperfect Sailing 
and Fighting Intructions issued by the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II.” 
And also by drawing up the “General 
Instructions for the direction and guid- 
ance of officers in the internal discip- 
line and government of the King’s 


ships, with the duty of every officer 
clearly pointed out. ‘This was a work 
greatly needed, as the old instructions 
had become obsolete and almost use- 
less.” 

Anecdote of Lord: Exmouth.—“ The 
wife of Rovere, one of the French de- 
puties banished to Cayenne, was taken 
on her passage by our officer.. She had 
sold all her property in France for the 
purpose of joining her unhappy hus- 
band, and had with her £3000 sterling. 
Sir Edward restored it to her, and paid 
his crew their share out of his own 
pocket.” 

Buonaparte.—“ About a month af- 
ter the return of the French army to 
Cairo, a Turkish squadron arrived at 
Aboukir ; and in announcing this event 
to the people of that city, Buonaparte 
used the following expressions, persua- 
sive of his acherence to the Moham- 
medan faith :—‘ On board that fleet,’ 
said he, ‘ there are Russians, who hold 
in horror all that believe in the unity of 
God, because, according to their lies, 
they believe that there are three Gods ; 
but they will soon see that it is not in 
the number of Gods that strength con- 
sists. ‘The Mussulman who embarks 
in a ship where the cross is flying, he 
who every day hears the one only God 
blasphemed, is worse than an infi- 
del.’ - - - 


“ After the surrender of the French 
army, Sir W. Sidney Smith visited the 
Holy City, where the following anec- 
dote of Buonaparte was related to him 
by the superior of a convent: When 
General Dumas had advanced with a 
detachment of the French army within 
a few leagues of Jerusalem, he sent to 
his Commander-in-Chief for leave to 
make an attack upon that place.— 
Buonaparte replied, thet, ‘when he 
had taken Acre, he would come in per- 
son and plant the tree of liberty in 


the very spot where Christ suffered 3; 3 


and that the first P'rench soldier wh 
the Holy Seyulchre” Sir W. Sidney 
Smith was the first Christian evemét 
fered by the barbarians to go into Je- 
rusalem armed, or even to enter it in 
the dress of a Frank; his followers, 
and all who visited it by his means, 
were allowed the same privilege.” 





fell in the attack, should be buriedin &% 
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“ Captain Hallowell was succeeded 
on the Roman coast by Captain Louis, 
who was afterwards joined by Sir Tho- 
mas ‘Troubridge. ‘lhe French, seeing 
that all hopes of defending themselves 
successfully against the united powers 


that attacked them on all sides, were at ° 


an end, and thinking to obtain better 
terms from the English. than the Aus- 
trians, proposed terms to the latter offi- 
cer, with that effrontery which characte- 
rises their public proceedings, but which 
is as often successful as it is impudent. 
They had a man of the right stamp to 
deal with. Their ambassador at Rome 
began by saying, that the Roman terri- 
tory was the property of the French, 
by right of conquest. The British 
Commodore settled that point, by re- 
plying, ‘ It is mine by reconquest.? A 
capitulation was soon concluded for all 
the Roman States, and Captain Louis 
rowed up the Tiber in his barge, hoist- 
ed English colours on the Capitol, and 
acted, for the time, as Governor of 
Rome. The prophecy of Father 
M‘Cormick, an Irish Franciscan, was 
thus accomplished. On Nelson’s re- 
turn to Naples from Aboukir, this man 
spanner that the Admiral would take 

ome with his ships. ‘The hero re- 
minded him that ships could not as- 
cend the Tiber: but the iriar, who had 
probably forgotten this circumstance, 
met the objection with a bold front, and 
declared he saw that it would come to 
pass notwithstanding. Nelson, who 
was struck with the oddity of the cir- 
cumstance, and nota little pleased with 
it, obtained preferment for him from 
the King of Sicily, and recommended 
him to the Pope.” 


Captain Campbell was the bearer of 
the despatches relating to Hawke’s vic- 
tory over Conflans in 1759. Of him 

- - “ The humourous anecdote has 
been told, that upon this or some simi- 
lar occasion, Lord Anson, as they were 
going in his Lordship’s carriage to car- 

ry the news to the King, said, ‘ Cap- 
tain Campbell, the King will. knight 
you, if you think proper.”—‘ Troth, 
my Lord, said the Captain, who re- 
tained his Scotch dialect as long as he 
lived, ‘1 ken nae use that will be to 
me.’—* But your lady may like it,’ 
replied his ‘Lordship. ‘ Weel then,’ 
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rejoined the Captain, ‘ His Majesty 
may knight her if he pleases.’” - - - 

“ The following singular anecdote is 
related of the conduct of a pilot belong- 
ing to the Immortalité, whilst employ- 
ed in the blockade of Brest : 

“ This man, either a Frenchman, or 
speaking French extremely well, ex- 
pressed a great desire to Captain Ho- 
tham, that he would permit him to go 
on shore and get information of the 
state and situation of the enemy’s fleet. 
After frequent solicitations, Captain 
Hotham consented, and he was put on 
shore in the night, with a promise that 
a boat should be sent to bring him off, 
at a propertime. The boat was ac- 
cordingly sent five successive nights to 
the place appointed, but no pilot was 
there. At the expiration of eight days, 
he came alongside in a French boat 
rowed by two men: and gave the fol- 
lowing account of himself. That fear- 
ing lest he should be apprehended as a 
spy, he gave up the idea of attempting 
to get off as agreed upon, and came to 
the resolution of hiring a boat to go in- 
to Cameret Bay; upon getting pretty 
near to it, he told the men he did not 
mean that bay, he meant Berthaume 
Bay, which was about half way to the 
ship ; when he had approached near 
this bay, he said he wanted to go to 
Point St. Mathews (which was not 
more than two gun shots from the fri- 
gate,) upon this the men flew in a pas- 
sion, telling him they would take him 
back to Brest. The pilot instantly 
took a brace of pistols from his pocket, 
and pointing one at each of them, ex- 
claimed—‘ I am an Englishman ; and 
if you do not put me on board my ship, 
without delay, I will blow your brains 
out.” With which the Frenchmen 
judged it best to comply.—This_reso- 
lute fellow had absolutely been on board 
some of the ships of war, and gave an 
exact account of their condition and 
force.” -'- - 


In a note on the memoir of Admiral 
Sir W. Johnstone Hope, we find this 
reason given as the origin of the King’s 
Advocate appearing uncovered— 

“‘ Sir Thomas Hope was Advocate 
to Charles I. Three of his sons being 
at the same time Lords of Session, it 
was thought indecent that he should 











plead uncovered before them, which 
was the origin of the privilege the 
King’s Advocates have ever since en- 
joyed. - - - 

(In 1804) “ M. La Touche Treville, 
who had commanded at Boulogne, in 
1801, commanded now at Toulon. 
‘He was sent for on purpose,’ said 
Nelson, ‘as he beat me at Boulogne, 
to beat me again; but he seems very 
loth to try.” One day, while the main 
body of the British fleet was out of 
sight of land, the reconnoitering squad- 
ron, under Rear-Admiral Campbell, 
stood in close to the port, and La 


Touche, with a vastly superior force, 


pushed out and chased it about 12 
miles. ‘The Frenchman, delighted at 
having found himself in so novel a situ- 
ation, published a boastful account, af- 
firming that he had given chase to the 
whole British fleet, and that Nelson had 
fled before him! In spite of contempt 
for the gasconader, his lordship was 
half angered by his impudence. Writ- 
ing to the present Earl, he said, * You 
will have seen La Touche’s letter— 
how he chased me, and how I ran. I 
keep it: and if I take him, by God he 
shall eat it.’ La Touche, however, 
soon after died, according to the French 
papers, in consequence of walking so 
often up to the signal post upon Cape 
Sepet, to watch the British fleet ; and 
thus effectually prevented Nelson from 
administering to him his own lying let- 
ter in a sandwich.” 


We may observe, that many letters 
and anecdotes of the immortal Nelson 
are scattered thro’ this work. Ex. gr. 

* About this period, Rear-Admiral 
Russell received the following epistle 
from his old acquaintance Lord Nel- 
son, written in the style that was most 
congenial with the bluntness of his cha- 
racter :—* Here I am, waiting the plea- 
sure of these fellows at Toulon, and we 
only long to get fairly along-side of 
them. I dare say, there would be 
some spare hats, by the time we had 
done. You area pleasant fellow at all 
times ; and, as Commodore Johnstone 
said of General Meadows, I have no 
doubt but your company would be de- 
lightful on the day of battle to your 
Friends, but damned bad for your ene- 
mies, I desire, my dear Russell, you 
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will always consider me as one of the 
sincerest of the former.’ ” 

The volatility of the French charac- 
ter is strongly evinced in the following 
relation : t 

“On board La Fortune (a French 
corvette taken off Damietta by Captain 
Hallowell) were several officers, and 
amongst the rest a Surgeon on the staff, 
who, it seems, had suffered his sense of 
the dangers and difficulties he was ex- 
posed to by the expedition, to get the 
better of his prudence, and had express- 
ed his disapprobation of’ it with so 
much acrimony that General Buona- 
parte had, by way of punishment, put 
him into the corvette, bound on a 
cruise off Damietta. As soon as he 
was informed of the event of the battle 
in Aboukir Bay, and that his brother 
was killed on beard l’Orient, he threw 
his snuff-box overboard, and expressed 
the most lively sorrow ; when sudden- 
ly recovering himself with the observa- 
tion, ‘c’est la fortune de la guerre,’ 
he turned to the spectators and said he 
would amuse them, and instantly pull- 
ed from his pocket a ludicrous figure of 
a monk, with which he so entertained 
himself and them, that in a few mo- 
ments all care for his brother, his coun- 
try, or himself, now a prisoner, was 
forgotten.” 


The rest of our selections are more 
appropriate to British seamen. 

“ Captain Gayton became a Rear- 
Admiral Oct. 18,1770; was made a 
Vice-Admiral Feb. 3, 1776; and im- 
mediately afterwards appointed to the 
chief command at Jamaica. Return- 
ing from thence in the Antelope, he fell 
in with a large ship, which was at first 
mistaken for an enemy, and prepara- 
tions made to receive her accordingly, 
though of force infinitely superior to 
the Antelope. ‘The Vice-Admiral, 
though so extremely infirm as to be 
almost unable to walk, came upon the 
quarter-deck, and -after concisely ex- 
horting his crew to behave like Eng- 
lishmen, told them, that for his part, 
‘he could not stand by them, but he 
would sit and see them fight as long as 
they pleased.’ This gallant officer 


died at Fareham in 1787. - - - 
“Captain Harvey commanded the 
Brunswick, of 74 guns, on the memo- 
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rable ist of June, 1794. He was 
wounded early in the action by a mus- 
ket-ball, which tore away part of his 
right hand; but this he carefully con- 
cealed, and bound the wound up with 
his handkerchief. Some time after 
this he received a violent contusion in 
the loins, which laid him almost life- 
less on the deck: from this severe 
blow he however rallied his strength of 
mind, and continued at his post, di- 
recting and conducting the action, un- 
til a double-headed shot splitting, struck 
his right arm near the elbow, and shat- 
tered it to pieces. Growing faint thro’ 
loss of blood, he was now compelled 
to retire ; but when assistance was of- 
fered to conduct him below, he nobly 
refused it,—* I will not have a single 
man teave his quarters on my account ! 
my legs still remain to bear me down 
into the cockpit.’ In this wounded 
and shattered state he cast a languid 
yet affectionate look towards his brave 
crew—‘ Persevere, my brave lads, in 
your duty ! continue the action with 
spirit, for the honour of our King and 
Country ; and remember my last words 
—TnHeE coLtours or THE Brunswick 
SHALL NEVER BE sTRUCK !’—-About 
sun-set it was found necessary to am- 
putate his arm above the elbow ; and 
on the day after the Brunswick’s arri- 
val at Spithead, he was conveyed on 
shore at Portsmouth, where after bear- 
ing the most excruciating pain with 
christian resignation, he was released 
from this world, and lost to his coun- 
try, on the 30th June. 

“The House of Commons, to per- 
petuate the memory of this heroic man, 
unanimously voted a monument to be 
erected in Westminster abbey : had he 
survived, his name would have been 
included in the flag-promotion which 
took place on the 4th of the following 
month. It isa singular coincidence of 
events, that Captain Harvey, and Cap- 
tain Hutt, of the Queen, were compan- 
jons in a post-chaise from London, on 
joining their respective ships, previous 
to their last cruise: they both lost a 
limb in the action ; died on the same 
day ; and are both recorded on the 
same monument, raised by a grateful 
country to their memory.” 


“ The following anecdote is related 
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of James Daley, a seaman of the Vic- 
torious, whose left thigh was carried 
away by ashot, so high up that a por- 
tion of the thigh was attached to it, and 
the right shattered to pieces. On his 
way to the cockpit, he observed that 
one of the guns close to the hatchway, 
was run out, and about to be discharg- 
ed; he immediately desired the sea- 
men who were carrying him down, to 
stop, which they did, when he request- 
ed to be allowed to have one shot more 
at the enemy before he died; ‘after 
doing which,’ he added, ‘ he would die 
content.’ His request was granted ; 
when he very contentedly permitted 
himself to be carried down, exclaiming 
on the ladder, ‘ Fight on, my boys! 
fight on for your King and Country 
until you die.’ On his arrival in the 
cockpit, he said to the Surgeon, ¢ Sir, 
I know you will do all you can for me, 
but I also know, there is nothing in 
your power.’ In less than half an 
hour after, his gallant soul left this for 
another world.” 

‘“¢ Captain Otway continued to com- 
mand the Trent on the Jamaica station 
till September, 1800, when he sailed 
for England with the flag of Sir Hyde 
Parker. During the six years that he 
had served in the West Indies, he is 
supposed to have captured and destroy- 
ed about two hundred of the enemy’s 
privateers and merchantmen, mounting 
on the whole 1000 guns. Nothing can 
mark the character of this officer more 
strongly than the following anecdote, 
of the authenticity of which we are 
well assured :—A party of seamen be- 
longing to the Trent were on shore at 
Portsmouth returning stores, when the 
Master-Attendant of the Dock-yard 
asked them how they liked their Cap- 
tain; one of them replied, ‘ he was a 
man who would never deceive his 
crew, forif any of them deserved a 
couple of dozen, and he promised it, 
they were sure to get it; but that he 
did not make them polish shot or stan- 
chions, and that he made the officers 
do their duty as well as the men.’— 
Another of them observed, that ‘the 
Captain always slept with ‘one eye 
open,’ and looked out for them all.’ ” 

On Capt. Otway’s ship, the Edgar, 
being paid off at Chatham in July, 

















1802, it is remarked, that ‘the ensu- 
ing Christmas night was the first he 
had slept on shore since 1784, a period 
of eighteen years!” 

Captain (now Admiral) Hallowell 
presented Lord Nelson, in May, 1799, 
with a coffin made from the wreck of 
the French Admiral’s ship, L’Orient, 
which blew up at the battle of Aboukir, 

“ The astonishment that prevailed 
amongst the crew of the Vanguard, 
Lord Nelson’s flag ship, when they 
were actually convinced it was a coffin 
which had been thus conveyed on 
board, will be long remembered by 
their officers: ‘ We shall have hot work 
of it indeed,’ said one of the seamen ; 
‘ you see the Admiral intends to fight 
till he is killed, and there he is to be 
buried.’ Lord Nelson highly appre- 
ciated the present, and for some time 
had it placed upright, with the lid on, 
against the bulk-head of his cabin, be- 
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hind the chair on which he sat at din- 
ner, and viewed it with the undaunted 
mind of a great warrior. At length, 
by the tears and entreaties of an old 
servant, he was prevailed on to allow 
its being carried below. When his 
Lordship left the Vanguard, the coffin 
was removed into the Foudroyant, 
where it remained for many days on 
the gratings of the quarter-deck.— 
Whilst his officers were one day look- 
ing at it, he came out of the cabin: 
‘You may look at it, Gentlemen,’ said 
the hero, ‘as long as you please; but 
depend on it none of you shall have 
het 

But we must conclude. - To literary 
fame this publication has not much pre- 
tension—it is bona fide a seaman’s 
work, and will be found most useful as 
a dictionary to which to refer for navat 
biography at the proudest era of our 
naval glory. 
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YET NOT FOR ME THY CHAPLET WEAVE. 


For me, oh world ! no chaplet weave : 
Thy frowns I fear not, nor believe 
Thy wanton smiles, and summer glow, 
Deceptive as retiring snow ; 

For me, thy grandeur’s all too high, 
And danger lurks its steps too nigh : 
Then not for me thy chaplet weave, 
For all thy pleasures but deceive. 


Let Beauty, with its eye of fire 

With maddening love the gay inspire ; 
Let War, in panoply arrayed 

Unsheath the Chieftain’s ready blade ; 
Let Glory rear its plumed crest, 

And dazzle with its glitteriag vest : 

Yet not for me thy chaplet weave ; 

Thy smiles are false—thy hopes deceive. 


Let the full cup of Pleasure teem 

With draughts from fair Calypso’s stream 
Which shrouds the soul's immortal flame 
Beneath the brute’s degraded frame ; 


Though fair the flow’rs that here entice, 


_ All, all too costly is the price ; 


Such chaplet, therefore, do not weave, 
The flow’rs decay—the draughts deceive ! 


Nor weave for me Ambition’s wreath, 

It is the bloody meed of Death ; 

Asp-like, foul murder nestles there, 
Entwin’d with folds of grim despair ! 

And oh ! weave not the wreath that binds 
The brows of sordid, selfish minds ; 

Like those entwine no wreaths for me, 
They show too much, oh world! of thee ! 


Nor the bright wreath of riches twine, 

Dug from Golconda’s purest mine ; 

Nor dazzling stones, that proudly gem 

An empire’s envied diadem. 

No ; twine for me the Christian’s crown, 

And let the wreath that decks my brow- 

From pure Religion’s branches grow ! 
June, 1823. 


SONG, BY HENRY NEELE. 


For thee, love,—for thee, love,— 
I've brav'd Fate’s sternest storm ; 

She cannot daunt or chill the hearts 
Which love keeps bold and warm : 

And, when her clouds are blackest, nought 
But thy sweet self I'll see ; 

Nor hear, amidst the tempest, aught 
But thee, love,—only thee. 


For thee, love,—for thee, love, — 
My fond heart would resign 

The brightest cup that Pleasure fills, 
And Fortune’e’s wealthiest mine ; 





For Pleasure’s smiles are vanity. 
And Fortune’s fade or flee ; 
There’s purity and constancy 
In thee, love,—only thee. 


For thee, love,—for thee, love, — 
Life’s lowly vale I'l} tread, 

And aid thy steps the journey through, 
Nor quit thee till I'm dead ; 

And even then, round her I love 
My shade shall hovering be, 

And warble notes from heaven above 
To thee, love,—only thee. 
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SKE'TCHES OF SOCIETY. 
(Lond. Mag.) 


On the Prejudices and superstitious Ideas of the Peasants of that part of Livonia called 
Letiland (Lettonia.) In a Letter from Count Bray, Minister from Bavaria at St. Pe- 


tersburgh. 

At the return of spring the Lettoni- 

an peasant takes care not to ex- 
pose himself to hear the cuckoo for the 
first time, either when he is fasting or 
has no money in his pocket. If this 
should happen to him, he would believe 
himself in danger of famine and want 
for the rest of the year. This is what 
he calls being bewitched by the cuckoo ; 
he therefore is very guarded to have 
money about him, and to eat something 
very early in the morning before he 
leaves his house. He has the same 
fears, and takes the same precautions, 
on the first arrival of the lapwing. 

When a hare or a fox crosses his 
path, he considers it as a bad omen ; 
but if it isa wolf, the omen is favour- 
able. 

When the Lettonian peasant has ta- 
ken his fowling piece, and on going out 
of his house the first person he meets is 
a woman or a girl, it is a bad sign, and 
he will have no sport; he therefore re- 
turns, and does not proceed till, on go- 
ing out again, the first he meets is a 
man or a boy. If he goes out fishing 
alone, he does not communicate his in- 
tention to any body, as that would 
bring him ill luck. It is only when he 
wants an assistant that another person, 
besides the latter, may be informed of 
it without doing any harm. If he is 
angling, and having laid his line on the 
ground somebody treads upon it, he is 
convinced that he shall never catch any 
thing with that line. 

The peasant does not allow any per- 
son to admire or praise any thing he 
possesses, especially his flecks, his 
poultry, his corn, &c.; he is convinced 
that every thing so praised will perish. 

If his cattle are affected by any dis- 
ease, he does not fail to attribute it to 
the witchcraft and malevolence of some 
neighbour : he then takes care to per- 
Sume his stables with assafcetida. 

Their hives are usually placed on 
the largest trees in the forest, or they 
make holes in those trees where the 
bees have settled of themselves. They 








always take a companion to gather the 
honey, and they divide the honey and 
wax with the most scrupulous equality, 
being convinced that the slightest fraud 
would cause the bees to emigrate or 
to die. 

They ascribe a particular virtue to 
all plants gatheredon Midsummer Eve. 
for which reason they carefully pre- 
serve them, to give to their cattle in 
case of sickness. Before Midsummer 
they pluck up all the grass which they 
give to their cattle in the stable: they 
are persuaded that if it were cut witha 
scythe it would make the cows lose 
their milk. After Midsummer Eve 
they use the scythe without fear or scra- 
ple. On thissame Eve, which is more 
important to them than the holiday it- 
self, no family neglects to bring from 
the garden and the fields a stock of pot- 
herbs for the winter. 

When they happened to find ina 
field ripe ears of corn crossed in a par- 
ticular manner, or united in bunches, 
they ascribe it to the malevolence of 
some envious person, who has endeav- 
oured to draw some sorcery upon their 
crop. ‘The reaper takes care not to 
touch such bewildered ears, and passes 
without cutting them. 

A great number of the peasants, un- 
fortunately, still entertain the supersti- 
tious notion that fire kindled by light- 
ning is not to be extinguished. When 
such an accident happens they are dis- 
couraged, and do hardly any thing to 
check the progress of the flames. 

A funeral must never pass through a 
tilled field, not even in winter, though 
it might considerably shorten the way. 
The peasant is fully persuaded that a 
field through which a funeral has pas- 
sed becomes barren. 

Except on extraordinary occasions, 
no funerals are allowed on Mondays 
and Fridays. 

A peasant who is in search of a wife, 
never goes, except ona Thursday or 
Sunday, into the house where he ex- 
pects to make his choice. ‘The bride 
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and bridegroom ate not to give their 
bare hand to any body, on the day of 
their marriage, except to each other at 
the altar; otherwise they are threaten- 
ed with poverty during the whole 
course of their union. It is also a very 
bad sign if, when the bride returns from 
church, she finds any body on the 
threshold of her door. 

When a young girl finds a leaf of 
trefoil divided into four instead of three 
parts, it is a sign that she will be mar- 
ried within the years at all events she 
carefully preserves this leaf till her wed- 
ding-day. 

If onthe 1st of February the sun 
shines only so long as is necessary to 
saddle a horse, they expect fine weath- 
er for hay-making. 

On Christmas Eve the countrymen 
are accustomed to drive about a great 
deal in sledges: they think that this 
will cause their hemp to be more abun- 
dant, and higher; they do not fail to 
visit the alehouse, and to drink heartily, 
the same evening, being convinced that 
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this is a way to make them look well 
till the following Christmas. 

In summers when flies are abundant, 
they expect an ample crop of buck 
wheat; and if the prunus padus is 
thickly covered with: blossoms, they 
expect a very rainy summer. ~ 

The Lettonians never destroy crick- 
ets by fire, being persuaded that those 
which escape will destroy their linen 
and clothes. 

When a peasant loses his way ina 
wood after sunset, he avoids calling any 
person to show him the way, being 
convinced that in that case the evil 
spirit of the forest would cause him to 
plunge still deeper into its recesses. 

When the peasants intend to build a 
house, they carefully observe what 
species of ant first appears on the spot, 
or seems to be common in the neigh- 
bourhood : if it is the common large 
ant (formica rufa, Linn.) or the black : 
ant, they build without difficulty; but 
if it is the little red ant (formica rubra, 
Linn.) they choose another place. 
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(Lit. Gaz.) 


NVOLVING and discussing a ques- 

tion of the utmost interest, it is with 
regret we find ourselves compelled to 
say that the statements and arguments 
contained in this, apparently candid 
and honest, volume seem to us to be 
decisive against the practicability of 
converting the natives of India to the 
Christian faith, and hardly less so 
against the utility of attempting to cir- 
culate the scriptures among them. The 
experience of a great many years, and 
the extent of information possessed by 
the author of the “ Description of the 
People of India,” would give much 
weight to the opinions here maintain- 
ed, even were they more questionable 
than they are on the score of obvious 
prejudice, or of leaning towards theory. 
But a Roman Catholic Missionary can 


hardly be suspected of Hindooism;- 


and we fear that the friends of Bible 

Societies and other Institutions, formed 

to promote the conversion of the heath- 

en, must feel that in this populous pors 
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tion of the earth at least their zealous 
and benevolent efforts are nearly, if not 
altogether, hopeless. It is with pain 
we make this confession, but truth com- 
pels it ; and we must be satisfied with 
the trust that Providence will in its own 

time vindicate its own ways, in 
respect to the millions of Asia. 

The present work is in the form of 
Letters ; and though repetitions are not 
always avoided, there are so many facts 
disclosed, and so much intelligence 
communicated, that it must be consider- 
ed a most important book whether by 
those who are convinced by it, or by 
those who may doubt its arguments and 
desire to refute them. For we are free 
to declare that some answer is abso- 
lutely requisite from the supporters of 
Missionary and Bible Societies, who 





* Letters on the State of Christianity in 
India ; in which the Conversion of the Hin- 
doos is considered as impracticable, &c. &c. 
By the Abbe J. A. Dubois, Missionary ta 
Mysore. London, 1823. 
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tersburgh. 

A! the return of spring the Lettoni- 

an peasant takes care not to ex- 
pose himself to hear the cuckoo for the 
first time, either when he is fasting or 
has no money in his pocket. If this 
should happen to him, he would believe 
himself in danger of famine and want 
for the rest of the year. This is what 
he calls being bewitched by the cuckoo ; 
he therefore is very guarded to have 
money about him, and to eat something 
very early in the morning before he 
leaves his house. He has the same 
fears, and takes the same precautions, 
on the first arrival of the lapwing. 

When a hare or a fox crosses his 
path, he considers it as a bad omen ; 
but if it is a wolf, the omen is favour- 
able. 

When the Lettonian peasant has ta- 
ken his fowling piece, and on going out 
of his house the first person he meets is 
a woman or a girl, it is a bad sign, and 
he will have no sport; he therefore re- 
turns, and does not proceed till, on go- 
ing out again, the first he meets is a 
man or a boy. If he goes out fishing 
alone, he does not communicate his in- 
tention to any body, as that would 
bring him ill luck. It is only when he 
wants an assistant that another person, 
besides the latter, may be informed of 
it without doing any harm. If he is 
angling, and having laid his line on the 
ground somebody treads upon it, he is 
convinced that he shall never catch any 
thing with that line. 

The peasant does not allow any per- 
son to admire or praise any thing he 
possesses, especially his flocks, his 
poultry, his corn, &c.; he is convinced 
that every thing so praised will perish. 

If his cattle are affected by any dis- 
ease, he does not fail to attribute it to 
the witchcraft and malevolence of some 
neighbour : he then takes care to per- 

Sume his stables with assafcetida. 

Their hives are usually placed on 
the largest trees in the forest, or they 
make holes in those trees where the 
bees have settled of themselves. They 








always take a companion to gather the 
honey, and they divide the honey and 
wax with the most scrupulous equality, 
being convinced that the slightest fraud 
would cause the bees to emigrate or 
to die. 

They ascribe a particular virtue to 
all plants gatheredon Midsummer Eve. 
for which reason they carefully pre- 
serve them, to give to their cattle in 
case of sickness. Before Midsummer 
they pluck up all the grass which they 
give to their cattle in the stable: they 
are persuaded that if it were cut witha 
scythe it would make the cows lose 
their milk. After Midsummer Eve 
they use the scythe without fear or scru- 
ple. On thissame Eve, which is more 
important to them than the holiday it- 
self, no family neglects to bring from 
the garden and the fields a stock of pot- 
herbs for the winter. 

When they happened to find ina 
field ripe ears of corn crossed in a par- 
ticular manner, or united in bunches, 
they ascribe it to the malevolence of 
some envious person, who has endeav- 
oured to draw some sorcery upon their 
crop. ‘The reaper takes care not to 
touch such bewildered ears, and passes 
without cutting them. 

A great number of the peasants, un- 
fortunately, still entertain the supersti- 
tious notion that fire kindled by light- 
ning is not to be extinguished. When 
such an accident happens they are dis- 
couraged, and do hardly any thing to 
check the progress of the flames. 

A funeral must never pass through a 
tilled field, not even in winter, though 
it might considerably shorten the way. 
The peasant is fully persuaded that a 
field through which a funeral has pas- 
sed becomes barren. 

Except on extraordinary occasions, 
no funerals are allowed on Mondays 
and Fridays. 

A peasant who is in search of a wife, 
never goes, except on a Thursday or 
Sunday, into the house where he ex- 
pects to make his choice. ‘The bride 
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and bridegroom ate not to give their 
bare hand to any body, on the day of 
their marriage, except to each other at 
the altar; otherwise they are threaten- 
ed with poverty during the whole 
course of their union. It is also a very 
bad sign if, when the bride returns from 
church, she finds any body on the 
threshold of her door. 

When a young girl finds a leaf of 
trefoil divided into four instead of three 
parts, it is a sign that she will be mar- 
ried within the year; at all events she 
carefully preserves this leaf till her wed- 
ding-day. 

If onthe 1st of February the sun 
shines only so long as is necessary to 
saddle a horse, they expect fine weath- 
er for hay-making. 

On Christmas Eve the countrymen 
are accustomed to drive about a great 
deal in sledges: they think that this 
will cause their hemp to be more abun- 
dant, and higher; they do not fail to 
visit the alehouse, and to drink heartily, 
the same evening, being convinced that 
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this is a way to make them look well 
till the following Christmas. 

In summers when flies are abundant, 
they expect an ample crop of buck 
wheat; and if the prunus padus is 
thickly covered with blossoms, they 
expect a very rainy semmer. ~ 

The Lettonians never destroy crick- 
ets by fire, being persuaded that those 
which escape will destroy their linen 
and clothes. 

When a peasant loses his way ina 
wood after sunset, he avoids calling any 
person to show him the way, being 
convinced that in that case ihe evil 
spirit of the forest would cause him to 
plunge still deeper into its recesses. 

When the peasants intend to build a 
house, they carefully observe what 
species of ant first appears on the spot, 
or seems to be common in the neigh- 
bourhood : if it is the common large 
ant (formica rufa, Linn.) or the black - 
ant, they build without difficulty; but 
if it is the little red ant (formica rubra, 
Linn.) they choose another place. 
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(Lit. Gaz.) 


NVOLVING and discussing a ques- 

tion of the utmost interest, it is with 
regret we find ourselves compelled to 
say that the statements and arguments 
contained in this, apparently candid 
and honest, volume seem to us to be 
decisive against the practicability of 
converting the natives of India to the 
Christian faith, and hardly less so 
against the utility of attempting to cir- 
culate the scriptures among them. The 
experience of a great many years, and 
the extent of information possessed by 
the author of the “ Description of the 
People of India,” would give much 
weight to the opinions here maintain- 
ed, even were they more questionable 
than they are on the score of obvious 
prejudice, or of leaning towards theory. 
But a Roman Catholic Missionary can 


hardly be suspected of Hindooism;- 


and we fear that the friends of Bible 

Societies and other Institutions, formed 

to promote the conversion of the heath- 

en, must feel that in this populous pors 
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tion of the earth at least their zealous 
and benevolent efforts are nearly, if not 
altogether, hopeless. It is with pain 
we make this confession, but truth com- 
pels it ; and we must be satisfied with 
the trust that Providence will in its own 
good time vindicate its own ways, in 
respect to the millions of Asia. 

The present work is in the form of 
Letters ; and though repetitions are not 
always avoided, there are so many facts 
disclosed, and so much _ intelligence 
communicated, that it must be consider- 
ed a most important book whether by 
those who are convinced by it, or by 
those who may doubt its arguments and 
desire to refute them. For we are free 
to declare that some answer is abso- 
lutely requisite from the supporters of 
Missionary and Bible Societies, who 





" Letters on the State of Christianity in 
India ; in which the Conversion of the Hin- 
doos is considered as impracticable, &c. &c. 
By the Abbe J. A. Dubois, Missionary ta 
Mysore. Jondon, 1823. 
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direct their attention to the Eastern 
world ; for the Abbé Dubois is not a 
common opponent, and will not easily 
be overcome. 

‘¢ His notions on the subject (he tells 
us) are derived from an experience of 
thirty-two years of confidential and 
quite unrestrained intercourse among 
the natives of India, of all castes, reli- 
gions, and ranks ; during which, in or- 
der to win their confidence and remove 
suspicion, as far as possible, he has 
constantly lived like them, embracing 
their manners, customs, and most of 
their prejudices, in his dress, his diet, 
their rules of civility and good-breed- 
ing, and their mode of intercourse in 
the world. But the restraints under 
which he has lived during so long a pe- 
riod of his life, have proved of no ad- 
vantage to him in promoting the sa- 
cred cause in which he was engaged as 
a religious teacher. During that time 
he has vainly, in his exertions to pro- 
mote the cause of Christianity, watered 
_ the soil of India with his sweats, and 
many times with his tears, at the sight 
of the quite insurmountable obduracy 
of the people he had to deal with; rea- 
dy to water it with his blood, if his do- 
ing so had been able to overcome the 
invincible resistance he had to encoun- 
ter every where, in his endeavours to 
disseminate some gleams of the evan- 
gelical light. Every where the seeds 
sown by him have fallen upon a naked 
rock, and have instantly dried away. 

“ At length, entirely disgusted at the 
total inutility of his pursuits, and warn- 
ed by his grey hair that it was full time 
to think of his own concerns, he has re- 
turned to Europe, to pass in retirement 
the few days he may still have to live, 
and get ready to give in his accounts to 
his Redeemer.” 

Copying the example of the perse- 
vering Jesuits,* the first who attempted 





“* The Jesuits began their work under fa- 
vourable auspices, and made a great num- 
ber of converts among all castes of Hin- 
doos, in those countries where they were 
allowed the free exercise of their religious 
functions. It appears from authentic lists, 
made up about seventy years ago, that the. 
number of native Christians in these coun- 
tries was as follows, viz. in the Marawa 
about 30,000, in the Madura above 100,000, 
in the Carnatic 80,000, in Mysore 35,000. 
At the present time hardly a third of this 
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to proselytize India, the Abbé adopted 
the native manners, and conformed to 
their innocent prejudices. Yet he, 





—_—- 


number is to be found in these districts 
respectively.” 

Pope Benedict XIV. having interfered to 
prevent the Jesuits from conforming too 
much to Hindoo customs, &c. his “ orders 
were reluctantly complied with : but what 
the Jesuits had foreseen happened :—-a 
great number of proselytes preferred re- 
nouncing the new religion to abandoning 
their practices. A stop was put to conver- 
sions ; and the Christian religion began to 
become odious to the Hindoos on account 
of its intolerance. 

‘¢ At that very time happened the Euro- 
pean invasion, and the bloody contests for 
dominion between the English and French. 
The Europeans, till then almost entirely 
unknown to the natives in the interior, in- 
troduced themselves in several ways and 
under various denominations into every 
part of the country. The Hindoos soon 
found that those missionaries, whom their 
colour, their talents, and other qualities, 
had induced them to regard as such extra- 
ordinary beings, as men coming from an- 
other world, were in fact nothing else but 
disguised Fringy (Europeans ;) and that 
their country, their religion, and original 
education, were the same with those of the 
vile, the contemptible Fringy, who had of 
late invaded their country. This event 
proved the last blow to the interests of the 
Christian religion. No more conversions 
were made ; apostacy became almost gen- 
eral im several quarters ; and Christianity 
became more and more an object of con- 
tempt and aversion, in proportion as the 
European manners became better known 
to the Hindoos. 

‘‘ Nearly at that period the suppression 
of the order of the Jesuits took place in 
Europe ; and there being no longer a suffi- 
cient number of missionaries, a national 
black clergy was formed, and the attend- 
ance on the remaining congregations en- 
trusted to their care. Those native mis- 
sionaries not having the advantage of a 
proper education, and many amongst them 
shewing themselves more attached to their 
own interests than to those of religion, en- 
joy but little consideration even among 
their flocks, and nene among the natives of 
any other description. ° 

“ Such is the abridged history of the rise, 
the progress, and the decline of the Chris- 
tian religion in India. The low state to 
which it is now reduced, and the contempt 
in which it is held, cannot be surpassed. 
There is not at present in the country (as 
mentioned before) more than a third of the 
Christians who were to be found in it eighty 
years ago, and this number diminishes 
every day by frequent apostacy. It will 


dwindle to nothing in a short period ; and 
if things continue as they are now going 
on, within less than fifty years there will, 
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with all the imposing externals of his 
religion to boot, and with diligence and 
assiduity, utterly failed: what then 
can we expect from the labours of 
others? We may come to a conclusion 
as we advance with our Review. 

“The question to be considered 
may be reduced to these two points : 
First, Is there a possibility of mahing 
real converts to Christianity among the 
natives in India? Secondly, Are the 
means employed for that-purpose, and 
above all, the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures into the idioms of the coun- 
try, likely to conduce to this desirable 
object ? 

“To both interrogatories (says the 
Abbé) I will answer in the negative : 
it is my decided. opinion, first, that un- 
der existing circumstances, there is no 
human possibility of converting the 
Hindoos to any sect of Christianity ; 
and secondly, that the translation of 
the Holy Scriptures circulated among 
them, so far from conducing to this 
end, will, on the contrary, increase the 

. prejudices of the natives against the 
Christian religion, and prove in many 
respects detrimental to it.” 

Dilating on this judgment, the author 
in various places asserts : 

“The Christian religion is at the 
present time become so odious, that in 
several parts of the country a Hindoo, 
who should happen to have friends or 
connexions among the natives profess- 
ing this religion, would not dare to own 
it in public, as he would be exposed to 
severe reproof for holding a familiar in- 
tercourse with (in their opinion) people 
so degraded. 

“ Such is the state of degradation to 
which Christianity has been reduced in 
these latter times ; and which must be 
imputed ina great degree to the im- 
‘moral and irregular conduct of many 


SOON, in every part of the coun- 
ry. 


eee 





fear, remain no vestige of Christianity 
among the natives. 

“‘ The Christian religion, which was for- 
merly an object of indifference, or at most 
of contempt, is at present become, I will 
venture to say, almost an object of horror. 
It is certain that during the last sixty years 


no proselytes, or but a very fi 
a ory ytes, ry few, have been 
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_ Besides the Christians of the Ca- 


tholic persuasion, there are still exist- 


ing in some parts of the country small 
congregations of ‘the Lutheran sect ; 
but they are held, if possible, in a still 
higher degree of contempt than the for- 
mer. 

“ The Lutheran mission was estab- 
lished at Tranquebar a little more than 
a century ago. There were at all times 
among the missionaries of this sect re- 
spectable persons,distinguished by their 
talents and virtues ; but they had only 
trifling successes in the work of pro- 
selytism : it could not be otherwise ; 
the protestant religion being too simple 
in its worship to attract the attention 
of the Hindoo: as it has no show, no 
pomp, no outward ceremonies capable 
of making a strong impression on the 
senses, it was of course disliked by a 
quite sensual people, and kas never had 
any considerable success. 

“If any of the several modes of 
Christian worship were calculated to 
make an impression and gain ground 
in the country, it is no doubt the Ca- 
tholic form, which you protestants call 
an idolatry in disguise: it has a Pooga 
or sacrifice (the mass is termed by the 
Hindoos Pooga, literally, sacrifice ;) 
it has processions, images, statues, fer- 
tan or holy-water, fasts, ti¢tys or feasts, 
and prayers for the dead, invocation of 
saints, &c. all which practices bear 
more or less resemblance to those in 
use among the Hindoos. Now, if even 
such a mode of worship is become so 
objectionable to the natives, can it be 
reasonably expected that any one of 
the simple protestant sects will ever 
prosper among them? The contrary 
has till now been the case. I have just 
observed that the Lutheran missiona- 
ries have had no sensible success dur- 
ing more than a century. At the pre- 
sent time their con ions are re- 
duced to four or five: the most worthy 
of notice are, one at Vepery near Ma- 
dras, consisting of about five or six hun- 
dred souls; another at Trankbar, com- 
posed of about twelve hundred; an- 
other at Tanjore, of nearly the same 
number ; and a fourth at Tichinopoly, 
of about three or four hundred. 


¢ There are besides a few protestant 
Christians dispersed chiefly in the Tin- 
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nivelly district, but in such small num- 
bers that they do not deserve the name 
of congregations. - - - 

“In the meantime, do not suppose 
that those thin congregations are whol- 
ly composed of converted pagans; at 
least half consists of catholic apostates, 
who went over to the Lutheran sect in 
times of famine, or from other interest- 
ed motives. 

* Jt is not uncommon on the coast 
to see natives who successively pass 
from one religion to another, according 
to their dctual interest. In my last 
journey to Madras, I became acquaint- 
ed with native converts who regularly 
changed their religion twice a year, 
and who for a long while were in the 
habit of being six months catholic, and 
six months protestant. - - - 

“ Respecting the new missionaries, 
of several sects, who have of late years 
made their appearance in the country, 
you may rest assured, as far as my in- 
formation on the subject goes, that not- 
withstanding the pompous reports made 
by several among them, all their en- 
deavours to make converts have till 
now proved abortive, and that their 
successes are only to be seen on paper.” 


These are strong arguments on the 
question of proselytism, and the follow- 
ing are difficult positions on that of cir- 
culating the Bible : 

“ I will (says the Abbé) resume my 
subject, and show that the naked text 
of the Bible, exhibited without a long 
previous preparation to the Hindoos, 
nfust prove detrimental to the Chris- 
tian religion, and increase their aver- 
gion to it, inasmuch as this sacred book 
contains in almost every page accounts 
which cannot fail deeply to wound 
their feelings, by openly hurting preju- 
dices which are held most sacred. 

“ To you who have some acquaint- 
ance with the education and customs of 
the Hindoos, I will put the following 
simple questions : 

“ What will a well-bred native think, 
when, in reading over this holy book, 
he sees that Abraham, after receiving 
the visit of three angels under a human 
shape, entertains his guest by causing 
a calf to be killed, and served to them 
for their fare ? The prejudiced Hindoo 

will at once judge that both Abrabam 





and his heavenly guests were nothing 
but vile pariahs ; and, without further 
reading, he will forthwith throw away 
the book, containing (in his opinion) 
such sacrilegious accounts. 

“¢ What will a Brahmin say, when 
he peruses the details of the bloody 
sacrifices prescribed in the mosaical 
law in the worship of the true God ? 
He will assuredly declare, that the god 
who could be pleased with the shed- 
ding of the blood of so many victims 
immolated to his honour, must undoubt- 
edly be a deity of the same kind (far 
be from me the blasphemy) as the mis- 
chievous Hindoo deities, Cohly, Mahry, 
Darma-rajah, and other infernal gods, 
whose wrath cannot be appeased but 
by the shedding of blood, and the im- 
molating of living victims. 

“ But, above all, what will a Brah- 
min or any other well-bred Hindoo 
think, when he peruses in our holy 
books the account of the immolating 
of creatures held most sacred by him ? 
What will be his feelings, when he sees 
that the immolating of oxen and bulls 
constituted a leading feature in the re- 
ligious ordinances of the Israelites, and 
that the blood of those most sacred ani- 
mals was almost daily shed at the 
shrine of the God they adored? What 
will be his feelings when he sees, that 
after Solomon had at an immense ex- 
pense and labour built a magnificent 
temple in honour of the true God, he 
made the pratista or consecration of 
it, by causing 22,000 oxen to be slaugh- 
tered, and overflowing his new temple 
with the blood of these sacred victims ? 
He will certainly in perusing accounts 
(in his opinion so horribly sacrilegious, ) 
shudder, and be seized with the live- 
liest horror, look on the book contain- 
ing such shocking details as an abomi- 
nable work (far be from me, once more, 
the blasphemy, I am expressing the 
feelings of a prejudiced Pagan,) throw 
it away with indignation, consider him- 
self as polluted for having touched it, 
go immediately to the river for the pur- 
pose of purifying himself by ablutions 
from the defilement he thinks he has 
contracted, and before he again enters 
his house, he will send for a Poorohita 
Brahmin to perform the requisite cere- 
monies for purifying it from the defile- 























ment it has contracted, by ignorantly 


keeping within its walls so polluted a 


thing as the Bible. 

‘In the mean while he will become 
more and more confirmed in the idea, 
that a religion which derives its tenets 
from so impure a source is altogether 
detestable, and that those who profess 
it, must be the basest and vilest of men. 

‘Such are the effects which, in my 
humble opinion, the reading of the 
naked text of the Bible cannot fail to 
produce on the unprepared minds of 
the prejudiced Hindoos. 

“I have only cited the above in- 
stances, being the first which occurred 
to my mind in writing this letter ; but 
I could point out in almost every chap- 
ter of holy writ passages nearly as ex- 
ceptionable, and which it would be 
equally dangerous to exhibit without a 
long previous explanation to the preju- 
diced Hindoo. 


* 
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“On the whole, it is my decided 
opinion, that to open all at once and 
without a long preparation, this pre- 
cious treasure, to the Hindoos, would 
be similar to attempting to cure a per- 
son labouring under severe sore eyes, 
by obliging him to stare at the rays of 
a shining sun, at the risk of rendering 
him altogether blind, or at least of be- 
ing altogether dazzled and confounded 
by an excess of light. It would be the 
same as the administering of solid food 
to young babes, whilst their weak sto- 
machs are hardly adequate to digest 
milk of the lightest kind ; it is exactly 
(to use the language of the scriptures, ) 
‘to give that which is holy unto the 
dogs, and cast pearls before swine :’ it 
is ‘ to put wine into old bottles, which 
break, and the wine runneth out, and 
the bottles perish,’ ” _ 





(Blackwood's Mag.) 


ENGLISH SONGS.* 


mr E English have been charged by 

foreigners with having no native 
music. ‘This charge partakes of the 
spirit of all foreign accusations, and is 
partly prejudice, and partly ignorance, 
let the impeachment be laid by whom 
it may. With the chief portion it is 
rank ignorance ; for under the name of 
England, they have included the em- 
pire, and are still, in ninety-nine instait- 
ces out of a hundred, to be told that Ire- 
land and Scotland have had a music of 
their own, infinitely purer, more origi- 
nal, and more touching, than all the 
canzonets and cavatinas, from the Alps 
to Vesuvius, - - - 

Doctor Kitchener deserves an apo- 
theosis for having gathered a volume of 
those fine records. His work compre- 
hends fifty-six of the most celebrated 
‘and songs. Another volume will pre- 
sent a selection of the finest in honour 
of our sea glories, and both will form a 
collection of singular value and interest, 
Whether as specimens of English music, 
or memorials of the predominant feeling 
of our forefathers in their days of victo- 
xy and patriotism, 

The volume, a showy folio, is prefa- 


ced by an introduction treating of the 
general design of the work. ‘The doc- 
tor here indulges in the triumphant tone 
of successful authorship. ‘ The first 
number of the Loyal and National 
Songs of England will be a sufficient 
answer to those who have heedlessly 
said, the English have no national 
songs, and prove the proud fact in di- 
rect contradiction, that no nation in the 
world has half so many loyal, nor halt 
80 many national songs. What country 
can boast more beautiful national songs 
than God save the King, To arms, 
Rule Britannia, Hearts of Oak, and 
a hundred others which are presented 
to the public in this work ?” Then fol- 
lows a list of names beloved by glee 
clubs and the men of cathedrals, but 
eclipsed in our degenerate day by for- 
eign “balladmongers.” The list is 
nearly thirty long, and boasts of Locke, 
Purcell, Bird, Carey, Leveridge, Croft, 
Green, coming down through the Arnes, 





* The Loyal and National Songs of En- 
gland, for one, two, or three Voices. Se- 
lected from original MSS. and early printed 
copies in the library of William Kitchener, 


M.D. Londen, 1828, 
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&c. to Calcott—Even among the 
modern composers a vast number of 
works, popular in their day, have been 
flung into unmerited oblivion, as the 
occasion passed away. This is the 
natural course of things. Victory su- 
persedes victory, and with the old suc- 
cess perishes the old song. Party is 
trampled under the heel of party ; the 
the ‘Tory once shrunk before the Whig, 
and the Muses were furiously solicited 
to sing his diseomfiture; the Whig 
changed his principles, grew contempt- 
ible, and lost the favour at once of the 
nation, and of Parnassus. Honest men 
eschewed the name, and good poets 
scorned to give an eleemosynary stanza 
to its manes. ‘Toryism rose for hon- 
our of common sense, and the good of 
the country ; and if it has hitherto been 
tardy in cementing its harmonic cap- 
tivations, yet, as all the songs in honour 
of English honour, loyalty, and glory, 
are palpably but Toryism set to music, 
it is still at the head of affairs in Heli- 
con, without costing itself an additional 
stave. Our musicians have not been 
idle. The complete published works 
of the English composers fill two hun- 
dred and fifty folio volumes ; and we 
venture to predict, that the doctor’s 
sale, serus in caelum, will be the choic- 
est compilation of black-letter melody 
that has been committed to the elo- 
quence and the hammer of a Christie, 
or an Evans, since Queen Elizabeth 
played upon the virginals. 


The names of the songs are a treas- 
ure of loyalty in themselves, the sound 
of a trumpet to the ear of all lovers of 
the Catch-club and the constitution. 
The praises, healths, and prosperities 
of monarchy, take, as they ouglg, the 
first place; and we have, including 
“God save the King ” twice over, a 
whole succession of kingly melodies, 
in all the forms of song, glee, catch, 
and chorus. We have thus, “ Long 
live the King, composed by Handel, in 
1745,” for the Gentlemen Volunteers 
of the City of London. The words 


are true, honest, straight-forward allegi- 
ance, and such as might bring discom- 
fiture to the heart of any Whig, even in 
our day of rebellious politics and ro- 
mantic poetry. Ex. Gr. 
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“Stand round, my brave boys, 
With heart and with voice 
And all in full chorus agree ; 
We'll fight for our King, 
And as loyally sing, 
And let all the world know we'll be free. 


*« The rebels shall fly, 
As with shouts we draw nigh, 
And Echo shall Victory ring ; 
Then safe from alarms, 
We'll rest on our arms, 
And chorus it, ‘ Long live the King ?”” 


This is poetry to the purpose,—no 
rambling about groves and doves, lips 
and sips; noraving about sobs and 
sun flowers, and “ victory’s moon;”’ but 
proper words in proper places, and 
adapted to the capacity of volunteers. 
The whole corporation of the Pierides 
could not have done it better. 

This is followed by a long and wor- 
thy list of “ Great George is King.” 
(1745.) “ Here’s a health to our 
King,” (1700.) “ Long live Great 
George,” (Dr.Boyce,1730.) “God pre- 
serve his Majesty,” (Dr.Blow, 1699.) 

It is painful to pass over the poetry 
which gave force to those fine melo- 
dies. But Here’s a health to our King 
has an irresistible claim on our com- 
memoration, from its having been a 
favourite of Swift, a name “ unmusical 
to Volscian ears.” The poetry is first- 
rate in its style. 


** Here’s a health to the King, 
And a lasting peace ; 

May the factious (the Whigs) be hanged, 
And Discord cease! 


‘*¢ Come, let us drink it while we've breath, 
For there’s no drinking after death ; 

And he that will this health deny, 

Down among the dead men let him lie. 
Down, down, down, down ! (ad libitum.) 


Yet it has competitcrs, and Dr. 
Blow’s renowned catch may rely on 
immortality, if such can be gained *by 
pithiness of conclusion. 


** God preserve his Majesty, 

And for ever send him victory, 

And confound all his enemies! 

—TAKE OFF YOUR HOCK, SIR !— 
—Amen !’’— 


No. 11, written in 1700, has all the 
merits of the Augustan era. It is true, 
terse, triumphant, and Toryish. 


























‘‘ Here’s a health to the King, who has said 
from his throne, 

That his heart is true English, as well 
as his own. 


‘¢ And the Church, fixed by law, is resolved 
to maintain 

Through the course of his life and the course 
of his reign. 


“ Thus we need not to fear any danger 
to come, 

While our arms rule abroad, and our King 
reigns at home.” 


But Harrington’s Round distances all 
the rest. The sentiment is as old as 
the days of Alfred, and the phraseolo- 
gy was probably copied from the Runic. 
It is the true sublime. 


“A Toast for the Enemies of Old England. 


‘¢ Cobweb breeches, hedgehog saddles, 
Jolting horses, stony roads, 
And tedious marches, (in alernum.”’ ) 


The volume must now be left to its 
triumph, but a parting glance will fall 
from time to time on some fragment of 
touching and _ resistless captivation. 
What can be more native than the fine 
naval contempt of the beginning of 
“ Fight on, my boys” ? 


“Ve rakes and ye beaus, that wear red 
clothes, » 

Come fight for your country, and conquer 
your foes ; 

For the old British tars, they never fear'd 
wars ; 


So fight on my boys,we shall beat them,” &c. 
The close of Jeremy Clarke’s (1700) 
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Song on “ St George,” is worthy of a 
Greek Epigram. 

“All the world can’t shew the like Saint. 
All the sacrifice that we expend, 


Is to drink fair, and to deal square, 
And to love our friend.” 


No. 43.— Come, my lads,” should 
stand beside itin the Anthologia. It 
was written on a Spanish war. 

“ Who cares a puff for France and Spain, 

Seup maigre in alliance ! 


They'll soon be hang’d, as cross the main ; 
We'll give them bold defiance. 


‘‘ The Monsieurs want some English beef ; 
Some pudding would delight them ; 

We'll fill their bellies, ease their grief; 
And afterwards we'll fight them.” 


This is incomparably British ; at 
once brave and benevolent, contempt- 
uous and charitable. The idea of first 
feeding and then killing, could not have 
occurred to any other than a great na- 
tion, equally beef-eating and belligerent; 
the spirit of agriculture and ambition 
could go no further. 

The praise of beef is, however, a 
subject at once so national and individ- 
wal, that we are surprised at the editor’s 
moderation, (to give it no more invidi- 
ous name,) in limiting the glories of the 
matchless nutriment of British heroism 
toasingle song. That one is, however, 
an apotheosis—The renowned “ Roast 
Beef of Old England,” (Leveridge, 
1730.) The words have all the grace 
of fiction, and all the accuracy of his- 
tory. 


“King Edward the Third, for his courage renown’d, 

His son at sixteen, who with laurels was crown’d, 

Ate beef with their armies, so never gave ground !— 
Oh the roast beef of Old England, &c. 


‘¢ The Henrys, so famous in story of old, 
The Fifth conquer’d France, and the Seventh, we’re told, 
Establish’d a band, to eat beef and look bold. 

Oh the roast beef, &c. 


‘* When good Queen Elizabeth sat on the throne, 
Ere coffee and tea, and such slip slop, were known, 
The world was in terror, if e’er she did frown. 

Oh the roast beef,” &c. 


The fortunate celebrity of the gong 
almost prohibits quotation; and the 
Laus Kitcheneri must close; yet the 
‘“ British Grenadiers” “detains the 
spivit still,’ and the reader shall have 
the parting delight of a few couplets 
from a composition whose mythology 





and music might have given new ardour 
to the troops of Leonidas, or reversed 
the fates of Chzronea._ It is Greek in 
the highest degree, and breathes of a 
scholarship that must have made the 
author a phenomenon in the Guards. 
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The British Grenadiers. 
‘ Some talk of Alexander, and some of Hercules, 





Of Conon and Lysander, and some Miltiades, 

But of all the world’s brave heroes, there’s none that can compare, 

With a tow row, row, row, row, row, to the British Grenadiers. 
Chorus—But of all, &c. 


None of your ancient heroes e’er saw acannon-ball, 

Or knew the force of powder, to slay their foes withall ; 

But our brave boys do know it, and banish all their fears, 

With a tow row, row, row, row, the British Grenadiers. 
But our brave, &c. 


Whene’er we are commanded to storm the palisades, 

Our leaders march with fusees, and we with hand-grenades, 

We throw them from the glacis about our enemies’ ears, 

With a tow row, row, row, row, the British Grenadiers. 3s 
We throw them, &c. b 400 


The God of War was pleased, and great Bellona smiles, 
To see these noble heroes of our British Isles ; 
And all the Gods celestial, descending from their spheres, 
Behold with admiration the British Grenadiers. 

And all the Gods celestial, &c. 


Then let us crown a bumper, and drink success to those 
Who carry caps and pouches, and wear the louped clothes ; 
May they and their commanders live happy all their years, 
With a tow row, row, row, row, to the British Grenadiers ! 
May they and their commanders,” &c. 


It is almost superfluous to say, that 
those words are set to the most animat- 
ed and manly melodies. The vigour 
of the verse implies it. ‘Though excel- 
lence of all music is its appropriate- 
ness; no man will suppose that words 
like these are conveyed to the ears of 
the earth in Sicilianas and affetuosos. 
But for boldness, loftiness, and a direct 
connexion of energy of sound with en- 
ergy of sense, they certainly have no 
superiors in the whole chronology of 
music. All the continent has been 
labouring to produce a God save the 
King, and all its efforts have failed. 
What are the Vive Henri Quatre, the 


Wilhelmus von Nassau, or the innu- 
merable “God Save the Kings,” 
“ Electors,” “Emperors,” &c. flooding 
out yearly from the German school, to 
our noble melody ? The old English 
composers have fully established their 
claim to distinction; and when Doctor 
Kitchener, in the fullness of years and 
publication, shall descend to the elysi- 
um of painters, poets, and musicians, 
we predict that the shades of Blow and 
Green, Purcell and Leveridge, will be 
waiting at the entrance, deputed to 
lead him to the softest seat, and over- 
whelm his brows with the greenest lau- 


rel. 
' 





FRAGMENT OF A DIALOGUE 
Buller. Have you seen Dr. Kitchener’s book ? 


North. Ihave, and a guod, jovial, loyal book it is. 


The Doctor is, by all 


accounts, a famour fellow—great in cookery, medicine, music, poetry, and op- 
tics, on which he has published a treatise. 


Odoherty. esteem the Dector. 


North. The devil you do!—after cutting him up so abominably in my 
Magazine, in an article, you know, inserted while I was in Glasgow, without my 


knowledge. 


Odoherty. Why are you always reminding a man of his evil-doings ? Con- 
sider that 1 have been white-washed by the Insolvent Court since, and let all my 


sins go with that white-washing. 


To cut the matter short, I had a most excel- 


lent Cookery-book written, founded on the principles practised in the 99th mess, 
and was going to treat with Longman’s folks about it, when Kitchener came 


* Extracted from Noctes Ambrosian, in Blackwood's Ed. Mag. for July. 
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‘ut, and pre-occupied the market. You need not wonder, therefore, at my tick- 
ling up the worthy Doctor,who himself enjoyed the fun, being a loyal fellow to the 
back bone ; a Tory tough and true. We are now the best friends in the world, 

Mullion. Well, let that pass—What song-writer of our days, think you, will 
live? Moore ? 

North. Moore! No, he has not the stamina in him at all. His verses are 
elegant, pretty, glittering, anything you please in that line ; but they have de- 
fects which will not allow them to get down to posterity. For instance, the 
querulous politics, on your local affairs, Odoherty, which make them now so 
popular with a very large class of your countrymen, are mere maiters of the day, 
which will dic with the day; for 1 hope you do not intend to be always fighting 
in Ireland ? 

Odoherty. 1 do not know how that will be—better fighting than stagnating ; 
but, at all events, I hope we will change the grounds somewhat—l hate monot- 
ony; I trust that my worthy countrymen will get some new matter of tumult for 
the next generation. 

North. It is probable that they will—and then, you know, Moore’s—“ Oh! 
breathe noi his name,” “ Erin, the tear,” &c. &e. will be just as forgotten as 


any of the things in Hogeg’s Jacobite relics. 
Tickler. Which will ever stand, or rather fall, as a memento of the utter 


perishableness of all party song-writing. 
North. And then there’s Moore’s actursed fancy for showing off learning, 


and his botany, and zoology, meteorology, and mythology. 
Odoherty. O ay, and the mixed metaphor, and the downright aonsense— 
the song you quoted just now could be finely amended. 


North. What song ? 
Odoherty. “Erin, the smile, and the tear in thine eyes, blend like the rain- 


bow,” &c. Now that is a washy, watery comparison for my hard-drinking 
country—I lay £5 that a jug of punch would be a more accurate and truly philo- 
sophical emblem; as thus. There’s the Protestant part of the population 
inferior in quantity, superior in strength, apt to get at the head, evidently the 
whiskey of the compound. The Roman Catholics, greater in physical propor- 
tions, but infinitely weaker, and usually very hot, are shadowed forth by thé 
water. The Orangemen, as their name implies, are the fruit, which some pal- 
ates think too sour, and therefore reject, while others think that it alone gives 


grateful flavour to the whole. 

Mullion. And what’s the sugar ? 

Odoherty. Why, the conciliators dropped in among us to sweeten our acidi 
ity—and you know some think that they have supplied with too liberal a hand, 
—very much at the risk of turning the stomachs of the company. 

North. A hopeful illustration—but in truth, Odoherty, your whole conversa 
tion is redolent of nothing but drink. 

Odoherty. 1am like Tom Moore’s First Angel—the gentleman without @ 
name, and admire compotation, not exactly “ the juice of Earth,” however, as 
Tom calls it, that being, I take it, ditch-water. , 

Mullion. You never saw the song Tom intended for this drunken angel of 
his after his fall ? ; i 

Odoherty. Not {—parade it—Is it not in the poem ? : 

Mullion. No, Denman, who is Moore’s doer of late, cut it out, just as he éut 
up the Fables. I have a copy, however, which I shall sing. 





Song of a fallen Angel over a Bowl of Rum-punch. By T. M. Esq, 


Heap on more coal there, 
And keep the glass moving, 
The frost nips my noge, 
Though. my heart glows with lovitig. 


& ATHENEUM vot. 14 
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% 
t Here’s the dear creature, 
i _ No skylights—a bumper ; 
| He who leaves heeltaps 
I vote him a mumper. 
With hey cow rumble O, 
Whack ! populorum, 
: Merrily, merry men, 
Push round the jorum. 


2 What are Heaven’s pleasures 
That so very sweet are? 
Singing from psalters, 

In long or short metre. 
; Flanked on a wet cloud 
Without any breeches, 
x Just like the Celtic, 

Met to make speeches. . 

‘With hey cow rumble, &c. 


Wide is the difference, 


: My own boozing bullies, 
4 Here the round punch-bowl, 
Heap’d to the full is. 

it Then if some wise one 


Thinks that up “ yonder” 
Is pleasant as we are, 
Why—he’s in a blunder. 
With hey cow rumble, &c. 


i North. A very hopeful and well-behaved angel, by my word. 

| Mullion. Enough of Moore. Campbell— 

- North. Has written one song, which | hope will live as long as “ the flag of 
Old England waves lordly in pride,”—that is, | hope, for ever. 1 mean the Ma- 
riners of England. 

Tickler. A glorious song indeed! But Campbell has disgraced himself by 
a shabby song, inthe New Monthly, about the Spaniards. It is not fit for a gen- 
tleman like Campbell to fall into the filthy slang of the blackguards of the press, 
and write low stuff about Prince Hilt, or to call the grand old stainless flag of 
France, (which he knows—the blackguards do not—is linked with so many 
splendid recollections) the “ White emblem of white liver.” 

Dr. Mullion. Some of Sir Walter’s songs will certainly live. 

North. Perhaps—those in his Poems and his Novels, if they are his ; but 1 
do not recollect anything particular of any other ; and, in point of fact, you nev- 
er do hear them sung by anybody. . Bishop, by the way, has very poorly set 
; County Guy, very poorly indeed. 

; Odoherty. I like Bishop, a worthy pleasant fellow ; but, somehow or other, 
I think his music generally but compilation,—a bar from this body and a bar 
from that—curiously indented and dovetailed, I admit, but still only joinery 
and cabinet-making. 

i= North. Nobody has said a word about Byron. 
7 Tickler. Dead as Harry the Eighth, and it is a pity. Heavens! who can 
think that the author of Childe Harold, and Manfred, and Don Juan, should 
have sunk to what he is now, a scribbler in a dirty magazine, and a patron of 
the Hunts! It, however, speaks volumes in favour of the morality of the coun- 
try, after all, when we find, that even genius, such as his, must sink, if it dares 
oppose what we are still determined to call religion and loyalty. 

7 Odoherty. (handing the Island to North.) 1 have brought down Christian. 

1 Would you wish to look at it ? 

1 Buller. Does it sell ? 

Odoherty. Not at all, though the third edition is advertised. I was told at 
Longman’s, that they had not disposed ‘of a hundred. It would have had a bet- 
ter chance with Murray ; but he and his lordship have broken, after a furious 
quarrel. The correspondence between them is said to be curious. 
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Buller. Of course we shall have an awful libel on Joannes de Moravia in 
due time. 

Odoherty. hope so from the bottom of my soul ; for then Murray will 
take vengeance in turn. I had rather than a tenpenny, and that cash, that we 
could print Byron’s Critique on the Pot of Basil. ra 

Tickler. Faugh, don’t mention it. oe 

North. Christian, I see, is a poor thing, with a good bit here and there in it, 
but not the least originality. He is the old hero—the Lara, the Conrad, the fel- 
low of whom his lordship found the germ in Miss Lee’s Kruitzner, transported 
to Botany Bay, or thereabouts, where, instead of mosques, and kiosks, and tam- 
bourgis, and phingaris, we are entertained with Toobonai, and Bookootoo, 
Mona, Figi, Hooni, Licoo, Guatoo, Goostrumfoo, et omne quod endeth in oo, 
And the womankind are the old womankind, not a bit the worse for the wear. 

Tickler. Yes, and you have the same amazing industry in transferring 
Bligh’s Narrative, that he has shown so often before. But the introduction— 
and indeed some other passages, remind us of the better days of Byron.—Listen. 


“The morning watch was come; the vessel lay 
Her course, and gently made her liquid way ; 
The cloven billow flash’d from off her prow, 
In furrows form’d by that majestic plough ; 
The waters with their worlds were all before ; 
Behind, the South Sea’s many an islet shore. 
The quiet night, now dappling, ’gan to wane, 
Dividing darkness from the dawning main; 
The dolphins, not unconscious of the day, 
Swam high, as eager of the coming ray ; 

The stars from broader beams began to creep, 
And lift their shining eye-lids from the deep ; 
The sail resumed its lately shallow’d white, 
And the wind flutter’d with a fresh‘ning flight ; 
‘The purple ocean owns the coming sun, 

But ere he break—a deed is to be done.” 


Odoherty. Very toploftical, to be sure. Commend me to the panegyric on 
what our friend Fogarty (from whom his lordship appears to have taken the 
idea) calls *¢ ‘Tobacco, lord of plants.” 


But here the herald of the self-same mouth. 
Came breathing o’er the aromatic south, 
Not like a “ bed of violets ” on the gale, : 
But such as wafts its cloud o’er grog or ale, 
Borne from a short frail pipe, which yet had blown 
Its gentle odours over either zone, 
And puff’d where'er winds rise or waters roll. 
Had wafted smoke from Portsmouth to the Pole, 
Opposed its vapour as the lightning flashed, 
And reeked, ‘midst mountain-billows unabash'd, 
To £olus a constant sacrifice, 
Through every change of all the varying skies. 
And what was he who bore it ? I may err, 
But deem him sailor or philosopher. 
Sublime tobacco! which from east to west 
Cheers the tar’s labour or the Turkman’s rest ; 
Which on the Moslem’s ottoman divides 
His hours, and rivals opium and his brides ; 
Magnificent in Stamboul, but less grand, 
Though not less loved, in Wapping or the Strand , 
Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 
When tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich and ripe, 
Like other charmers, wooing the caréss 

‘ More dazzlingly when daring in full dress; 
Yet thy true lovers more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties—Give me a cigar ! 


And as we are talking of it, do hand us that paper of Cotton’s best, until f 
blow a cloud. | 
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North. Why, Odoherty, you have scarcely brought us any news from London. 
Odoherty. How could you expect blood from a turnip’ There’s no news 
there. Parliament was just spinning down, when I quitted the city, as drowsily 
as a tetotum—nothing doing in the monde Literaire—the Haymarket gay, to be 
sure, and our friend Terry, drollest of actors, as he is among the worthiest of 


men, making the populace laugh—but I brought 


you down a special article on 


London, from a friend of mine, which will tell you everything tellable, so you 


need not pump me. ? os * 


North. 


* * * * * 


You are not drinking anything, Tickler. 


Lickler. 1cannot say I like your wine. It is souring on my stomach. 
North. Cannot you get spirits then. ’ll concoct a jug. 


Tickler. So be it. (stngs.) 


Drink to me only from a jug, 
And I will pledge in mine ; 

So fill my glass with whisky punch, 
And I'll not look for wine. 

The thirst that in my throat doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sip, 
That honour I'd resign. 


The second verse is not worth parodying. 





VARIETIES. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, LITERARY NEWS, INCIDENTS, &c. 


BELZONI. 

Interesting extracts of aletter from 
this enterprising Traveller have been 
given in the Cambridge Chronicle : 
they develope his progress in a design 
with the nature of which he acquainted 
us before he left England ; and we cor- 
dially rejoice to learn that his prospects 
are so auspicious. ‘The letter is dated 
Fez, May 5. 

‘In the short letter 1 wrote to you 
from Tangier, dated the 10th of April, 
I informed you that I had gained per- 
mission from his Majesty the Emperor 
of Morocco, to enter bis country as far 
as Fez, and thatl had great hopes of 
obtaining his permission to penetrate 
further south. I bave now great plea- 
sure in acquainting you, my dear friend, 
of my safe arrival at Fez, after having 
been detained at Tangier till a letter 
had been forwarded from Mr. Douglas, 
his Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Tan- 
gier, to the Minister at Fez, to obtain 
permission from the Emperor for me 
to approach his capital. As soon as 
a favourable answer was received, we 
started for this place, and in ten days 
arrived here in safety with my better 
half, who, having succeeded in per- 
suading me to take heras far as Tan- 
gier, has also enforced her influence to 


proceed to Fez; but this, though much 
against her will, must be her ‘ Non plus 
ultra.’ 

“ Yesterday I had the honour to be 
presented to his Majesty the Emperor, 
z.nd was highly gratified with his recep- 
tion of me. He was acquainted that I 
had letters of introduction from Mr. 
Wilmot, tothe Consul in Tangier, from 
whom I received indeed the greatest 
hospitality, and who did all in his pow- 
er to promote my wishes. The fortu- 
nate circumstance of my having known 
the Prime Minister of his Majesty, 
whilst in Cairo, on his return from 
Mecca to this country, is also much in 
my favour; and though a great deal 
has been said against my project by 
the commercial party,particularly from 
the Jews of this country, who monopo- 
lize all the traffic of the interior, 1 ob- 
tained his Majesty’s permission to join 
the caravan, which will set out for Tim. 
buctoo, within one month. 

“If nothing should happen, and if 
promises are kept, I shall from this 
place cross the Mountains of Atlas to 
Taflet, where we shall join other par- 
ties from various quarters, and from 
thence, with the help of God, we shall 
enter the great Sahara to Timbuctoo. 
Should I succeed in my attempt, I shail 








add another ‘ votive-tablet’ to the tem 
ple of Fortune ; dnd if, on the contra- 
ry, my project should fail, one more 
name will be added to the many others 
which have fallen into the River of 
Oblivion. Mrs. Belzoni will remain 
at Fez, till she hears of my departure 
from Taflet, which place is eighteen 
or twenty days’ journey from hence,* 
and as soon as that factis ascertained 
she will return to England.” 

The scandal occasioned on the first 
representation of the Pauvre Berger, 
by the short petticoats, white stockings, 
and pink trowsers of the female dancers 
of the Alps, has given birth to the mo- 
ral project of creating a Censorship 
of Ballets,—a perambulating tribunal, 
which shall transport itself at discretion 
from the Opera to the Boulevard of the 
Temple, to inspect the rehearsals of our 
female dancers. We beg leave to in- 
form elderly gentlemen that this office 
will not be conferred upon them, as the 
first condition of duly fulfilling its du- 
ties is to have good eyes. The re- 
hearsals are to take place with closed 
doors; and in order the better to dis- 
charge their duty, the Censors of Piro- 
nettes will be placed in the orchestra 
of the musicians. With these advan- 
tages we fancy that salary will not be 
necessary to insure their assiduity.— 
Journal de Paris. 


The perfect Exquisite —The face- 
tie of Mr. Brummell do not furnish a 
higher specimen of dandyism than the 
following :—A few days since, ope of 
the most finished fops that ever drove 
a cabriolet, drew up in the street, and 
stopping a respectable passer by, this 
conversation ensued : “ Pray, my good 
friend, (lisping) what is the name of 
this place ?”” “ Piccadilly, Sir.”—* No, 
no, not the street, my good fellow ; 
what is the name of the town ?”— 
“London, Sir,” replied the unsuspicious 
man witha stare. ‘ Oh, ah, so it is ; 
thank ye, friend, I had quite forgot ! !” 


[ The following aneedote of the mode 
by which Garrick became possessed of 
Hogarth’s famous Election Pictures, 
has been vouched to us as genuine. |— 


* Taflet is 840 miles south of Fes. 


Original Anecdotes, &c. 
When Hogarth had finished these 
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Pictures, he went to Garrick, with 
whom he was on very intimate terms, 
and told him that he had completed 
them; adding, ‘It does not appear 
likely that I shall find a purchaser, as 
I value them at 200 guineas; I there- 
fore intend to dispose of them by a raf- 
fle among my friends, and-1 hope you 
will put down your name.’ Garrick 
told him he would consider of it, and 
call on him the next day. He accord- 
ingly did so, and having conversed with 
Hogarth for some time, put down his 
name for five or ten guineas, and took 
his leave. He had scarcely got into 
the street, when (as Mrs. Garrick, from 
whom the story is derived, stated) he 
began a soliloquy to the following ef-~ 
fect :—‘ What have I been doing? | 
have just put down my name-for a few 
guineas at Mr. Hogarth’s request, and 
as his friend ; but now he must still go 
to another friend, and then to another ; 
to how many must he apply before he 
gets a sufficient number? This is mere 
begging ; and should such a man as 
Hogarth be suffered to beg? Am not I 
his friend ?’—The result was, that he 
instantly turned back, and purchased 
those fine pictures at the price of 200 
guineas, which the artist himself had 
fixed.” 3 
HORSES. 

It may be observed, that Absalom, 
the son of David, was the first who 
introduced the use of horses in Israel : 
till then, the kings used to ride on 
mules, and the greatest nobles upon as-. 
ses, as we see in the history of Judges. 
Solomon, however, had a great num- 
ber of horses ; but he kept them rather 
for pomp than for war, for he made ne 
military expeditions. He had forty 
thousand stalls of horses for his chari- 
ots, and twelve thousand horsemen dis- 
tributed in his fortified places. (1 Kings 
iv. 26, x. 26.) He had his horses 
from Egypt, and each set cost him’ 
more than six hundred shekels, or about 
ninety pounds of our money. 


The Scythians made sacrifices of 
horses, esteeming them, of all beasts, 
the noblest, and consequently the most 
acceptable victims.—-Xenophon des- 
cribes a solemn sacrifice of horses to 
the sun: they were all the finest steeds, 
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and were led with a white chariot, 
crowned and consecrated to the same 
god. We also sacrifice horses, but in 
a different manner—in matches against 
time. IJtis quite time such matches 
should be prevented. 

‘Tne four bronze horses of Lysippus 
have been as great travellers as if com- 
posed of bone and muscle; for they 
were first forced from Greece to adorn 
the church of St. Sophia, at Constanti- 
nople; they were thence conveyed to 
the shrine of St. Mark, at Venice, in 
1206; then they adorned the imperial 
palace of the Thuilleries; and when 
Buonaparte was outmastered and the 
plunder of nations restored to their 
right owners, the horses found their 
way back to Venice. 

Jt was very ingenious in Miss Jane 
Porter, making her sentimental hero, 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, so very partial 
to his horse. Thaddy was, however, 
outdone by Algernon Sidney, who, 
when in France, being one day hunting 
with the king, and mounted on a fine 
English horse, the form and spirit of 
which caught the king’s eye, he receiv- 
ed a message, that he would be pleased 
to oblige the king with his horse as his 
own. He answered, he did not choose 
to part with him. ‘The king, deter- 
mined to have no denial, gave orders to 
tender him a sum of money, and to 
seize the horse; which being made 
known to Sidney, he instantly took a 
pistol, and shot him dead, saying, 
. that his horse was born a free crea- 
ture, had served a free man, and 
should not be mastered by a king of 
slaves! Would Charles the Second, a 
pensioner of France, have dared to 
speak and act thus? 


Behold a remarkable instance of the 
fidelity of a horse. Dio Cassius tells 
us, that when Severus disbanded the 
pretorian guards, granting them their 
lives, but commanding them to quit 
their horses, and retire one hundred 
miles from Rome; one of the horses 
followed his old master, throwing 
down and trampling under foot all those 
who endeavoured to stop him; inso- 
much that the unhappy soldier, finding 
his horse would not, by any means, 
leave him, killed him, and running 
himself through with the same sword, 


fell dead by him. The same historian 
adds, that the faithful horse betrayed a 
kind of joy in dying by his master’s 
hand. 

The following anecdote, extracted 
from some unpublished Memoirs, will 
expose the folly and the rage of calem- 
bourg. Many such anecdotes will not, 
however, cure the evil, which appears 
indigenous in this country : 


“ The Marchioness of Antremont, 
afterwards known as the Baroness de 
Bourdic, was one of the handsomest 
women in France; when the small- 
pox, which attacked her in her 25th 
year, threatened her life and entirely 
destroyed her beauty. As she recov- 
ered from the cruel malady, and beheld 
in her faithful mirror the frightful 
change, chagrin nearly terminated a 
life which disease had spared. Madame 
d’Antremont retired to the solitude of 
a distant chateau, and vowed she would 
never more expose her person to hu- 
man observation. She had been the 
point of attraction in the most brilliant 
assemblies ; how dare she again ap- 
pear, to be slighted and shunned! Her 
conversation had been the charm of 
society ; but now her voice was crack- 
ed, harsh, and insufferable. Her hus- 
band, who esteemed and pitied, but not 
loved her, died. This circumstance 
roused her, and she determined to com- 
bat the despair which the loss of her 
beauty had occasioned. Her efforts 
were successful, and her wit regained 
all its brilliant and fascinating ascen- 
dency. She was again sought in mar- 
riagé, and the Baron de Bourdic be- 
came her husband. He was opulent 
and sickly, and in his will, which want- 
ed only his signature, he made his wife 
scle heiress of all his property. After 
five years of attentive nursing and calm 
enjoyments, he fell intoa state of ex- 
treme languor, and it required all the 
friendly ingenuity of his Lady to per- 
suade him that his sufferings were only 
aecidental and temporary. M. de 
Bourdic was proprietor of the Clos du 
Patron, near Nismes, famous for its ex- 
quisite wine, and the object of attrac- 
tion of numerous visitors. One day he 
was attacked by an accés of his disor- 
der, and with his usual delicacy, with- 
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aut saying a word to the Baronne, he 
signed his will. The same day some 
neighbouring Seigneurs arrived at the 
Chateau on their way to the chace, and 
from the steps they cried out to the 
Baronne, ‘ Voici, an army come to 
drink the wine du Patron.’ The Ba- 
ronne, who had a rage for calembourg, 
replied with a playful smile, * A little 
lower, gentlemen, if you please—/e 
patron est d fond de cale’—(the pa- 
tron is in the hold.) The generous in- 
valid overheard through a door acci- 
dentally left open this poor joke, utter- 
ed without any malicious intention, but 
which pained him to the heart. Such 
a calembourg, made ia such a situation, 
convinced him that, ou fonde de caur, 
his wife detested him. -His fever in- 
creased, and his last hour approached. 
He ordered his will to be brought,—he 
tore it in pieces, and enclosed the frag- 
ments in an envelope, on which his 
trembling hand wrote these last words 
—‘ Le Baron de Bourdic avait destiné 
tous ses biens d celle que, pendant 
cing ans, il avait crue son amie. Le 
atron n'a connu son erreur que lors- 
qwil a été a fond de Cale. Comme il 
faut étre just avant tout, il a détruit 
son testament.’ ‘Thus fora miserable 
piece of wit, a yeu de mot, a good wife 
and a clever woman lost the brilliant 
inheritance which an affectionate hus- 
band had destined for her enjoyment.” 
A LESSON FOR DUELLISTS. 

‘Two friends happening to quarrel 

at a tavern, one of them, a man of a 
very hasty disposition, insisted on the 
other’s fighting him the next morning. 
The challenge was accepted, on condi- 
tion that they should breakfast togeth-_ 
er, previous to their going to the field, 


at the house of the challenged. When » 


the challenger arrived the next morn- 
ing, according to appointment, he 
found every preparation for breakfast, 
and his friend, his wife, and children, 
all ready to receive him. Their re- 
past being over, and the family with- 
drawn, without any hint of the fatal 
purpose having transpired, the chal- 
lenger asked the other if he was ready 
to attend. *¢ No, Sir,’ replied he, ‘ not 
till we are more upon a par ; that ami- 
able woman, and those six innocent 
children, who just now breakfasted 
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with us, depend solely upon my life 
for their subsistence ; and till you can 
stake something equal, in my estima- 
tion to the welfare of seven persons 
dearer to me than the apple of my 
eye, I cannot think we are equally 
matched.’ “ We are not, indeed !” 
replied the other, giving him his hand, 
and they became firmer friends than 
ever. 


An Absent Man.—A rich individual resi- 
ding in the Chausée d’Antin, leaving 
‘Change, went home, his mind occupied 
with the transactions of the morning. Find- 
ing the doors wide open, he ascended the 
stairs, passed thro’ the ante-chamber, and 
arrived in the dining-room, where be found 
the table covered, and the plate exposed at 
the mercy of the first person who might en- 
ter as he had, but with different intentions. 
‘“¢ The rascals !” muttered he, “ the doors 
all open! my plate exposed to pillage ! 
One might take away the houst !” These 
last words inspired him with the idea of 
giving a lesson to his servants. Our distrait 
gathered up the plate and filled his pockets 
with it. At this moment a door opened at 
the bottom of the room, and a lady and 
gentleman, seeing the man disposing of the 
plate in the menner just described, began 
to call “ thieves” with all their might. The 
house was instantly in a bustle ; the ser- 
vants ran and laid hold of the astonished 
gentleman, who then perceived his mistake. 
He bad been deceived by the resemblance 
of the apartments to his own. His confu- 
sion may be imagined ; and his neighbours 
found in this instance of abstraction only 
subject for joke and laughter.—Ezam, Aug. 


Somnorency.—A singular affection has 
been observed in a mendicant, aged 79, in 
the Infirmary of Mentz. This man slept 
without waking 80 days ; a little wine or 
broth was poured down his throat at inter- 
vals Qn the eightieth day he expired. 


Paris, Aug. 4.—All Paris yesterday pour- 
ed its thousands towards the Champs de 
Mars, where Mademoiselle Garnerin was 
to ascend in a balloon, and descend en 
parachute. At half past 8, the parachute 
and basket were suspended ; and Made- 
moiselle G. a woman about -40 years of age, 
dressed in white, took her seat in the bas- 
ket, and the balloon went off beautifully to- 
wards St. Denis. It was not without diffi- 
culty that we could trace her progress, as 
it was nearly dark when she had been away 
10 minutes : but with a glass I was able io 
see her release the parachute, and descend 
near St. Denis, at a distance of 3 leagues. 
The number of spectators in the Champ de 
Mars alone might be 20,000, and in the en- 
virons more than 100,000. The day was 
excessively hot, and the price of a glass of 
water upen the ground was at one time 2% 
sous. 
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{We are indebted for the following sweet lines to the Author of the Duke of Mantua, @ 
Tragedy. It is pleasing to receive such an acknowledgment of anonymous regards. 
The first three verses are an imitation of the Bard of Ayr.—Lit. Gaz.]} 


TO MARY, 








Waren first I knew thee, still too dear, 
I fondly lov’d thee too ; 

Apparent worth, a hear! sincere, 
Made me believe thee true— Mary. 


Each cheering smile thy cheeks had worn, 
Then linger’d but for me ; 

But now the mask’s thrown off, 1 scorn 
To waste one thought on thee,—Mary. 


Thine image once came o’er my heart 
Like sunshine ’mid the storm ; 

But now its light must hence depart, 
That beam no more can warm,—Mary. 


No more thy smile around me plays, 
And darkness turns to light,— 

As soon might yon dull meteor-blaze 
Dispel the gloom of night,—Mary. 


That rosy smile, to others given, 
My heart esteems no more ; 

Its hue, pure as the blush of heaven, 
No power can e’er restore,— Mary. 


It falls upon my withered breast. 
But cannot cheer it now ; 
The fondest love we once confess’d, 
Now leaves no quickening glow,—Mary. 


And yet as bright, as sunny still, 
Those smiles break o’er the soul ; 
But, oh! ‘tis darkness visible,— 
They round my bosom roll,—Mary. 


Passion’s wild burst—the stormy brow, 
Their wrath I’d sooner brave, 

Than sunny smiles that mock my woe, 
Like flowers that deck the grave,—Mary. 


Oh, hadst thou still to me been true, 
As once thy lips cenfess’d, 

No power had torn—as now | do— 
Their inage from my breast,— Mary. 


But thou art false—inconstant thou— 
The rest I need not tell ; 

Another’s arms await me now— 
For ever fare thee well—Mary 





ECHOES, 


Sousp leapt from the tower, and quiver’d 
in air, 
For the sexton his dreaming had started ; 
He tapt at a window like one for his fair,— 
For his chemical breath 
Was not melted in death, 
Or his fond reminiscences parted : 
Didst thou call for thy bride ? 
His sweet Echo replied ; 
And she ask‘d it so gently and like him : 
The clapper upwent, 
Like a spirit intent, 
And Fancy said—Music shall strike him, 


‘Music struck him aloud, and he sought the 


sweet spot 
That had given him life and affection ; 
And he call’d for his Echo, but answer’d 
she not : 
Like a mourger he mourn’d ! 
But no Echo return’d ! 
For the air had exchanged its direction. 


Art thou hid in the cave, 
Or delay’d on the wave, 
Soft mimic, and lady ? he sounded. 
Ab! no comfortress hung 
On the questions he surg, 
And Silence his essence surrounded. 


So a youth will go forth on the wings of his 
hope, 
And wander abroad in his leisure ; 
His heart is elated, and ventures its scopé 
Till he catches the eyes 
He would claim as his prize, 
And promise abundance of pleasure : 
But Hope is like Sound, 
Which his Echo hath found, 
But loses when pleading to bless her ; 
For he cannot renew 
Love's last gentle adieu, 
Of his vanishing lovely possessor. 
J. R. Prior. 
Islington, July 1, 1823. 
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